The  secretary  of  the  Association  will  furnish  on  request  a  set 
of  eligibility  rules  that  are  recommended  to  colleges  wishing  to 
adopt  such  rules. 

Article  VIII. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  present  and  voting  at  any  annual  convention  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  provided  that  notice  of  the  proposed  amendments  shall 
have  been  sent  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  meeting 
to  the  institutions  enrolled. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COL¬ 
LEGIATE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION, 
DECEMBER  30,  1926. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

1927. 

President. 

Brigadier  General  Palmer  E.  Pierce.  Room  1616,  26  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

SECRETARV-T  REAS  URER. 

Dean  Frank  W.  Nicolson,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Council. 

(In  addition  to  the  president  and  secretary  the  following  vice-presidents. 

ex  officio.) 

First  District,  Professor  J.  C.  Adams,  Yale  University. 

Second  District,  Professor  E.  L.  Mercer,  Swarthmore  College. 

Third  District,  Dean  S.  V.  Sanford,  University  of  Georgia. 

Fourth  District,  Professor  T.  F.  Moran,  Purdue  University. 

Fifth  District,  Dean  S.  W.  Beyer.  Iowa  State  College. 

Sixth  District.  Professor  D.  A.  Penick,  University  of  Texas. 

Seventh  District,  Professor  S.  L.  Knight.  University  of  Wyoming. 

Eighth  District,  Dean  H.  V.  Carpenter.  State  College  of  Washington. 

Members  at  large.  * 

Professor  T.  E.  French,  Ohio  State  University. 

Major  J.  L.  Griffith,  Western  Intercollegiate  Conference. 

Professor  C.  C.  May.  University  of  Washington. 

Dr.  G.  L.  Meylan,  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Raycroft,  Princeton  University. 

Executive  Committee.* 

The  president  and  secretary,  ex  officio. 

Major  J.  L.  Griffith.  Dr.  J.  E.  Raycroft.  Dr.  S.  V.  Sanford 

Professor  J.  C.  Adams.  Professor  E.  L.  Mercer. 

Elected  by  the  Council. 
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ROLL  OF  MEMBERS 


Colleges  and  Universities. 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala.,  Spright  Dowell,  LL.  D., 
President. 

Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  Boothe  C.  Davis,  D.  D.,  LL.  D..  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.,  James  A.  Beebe,  D.  D.,  President. 

Amherst  College,  Amherst.  Mass.,  George  D.  Olds,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine,  Clifton  D.  Gray,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Baylor  University,  Waco,  Texas,  Samuel  P.  Brooks,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Boston  College,  Boston,  Mass.,  Rev.  James  H.  Dolan,  President. 

Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.,  Daniel  L.  Marsh,  D.  D.,  President. 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine,  Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills,  LL.  D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  111.,  Frederic  R.  Hamilton,  Ph.  D., 
President. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  William  Herbert  Perry  Faunce,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  President. 

Butler  University,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Robert  J.  Aley,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn.,  Donald  J.  Cowling,  D.  D.,  President. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Thomas  S.  Baker,  Ph.  D., 
President. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Charles  S.  Howe,  Ph.  D., 
Sc.  D..  President. 

Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Right  Rev.  T.  J. 
Shahan,  D.  D.,  President. 

Centenary  College,  Shreveport,  La.,  George  S.  Sexton,  D.  D.,  President. 

Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  R.  Ames  Montgomery,  President. 

Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Harry  M.  Gage,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  George  B.  Cutten,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  President. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sidney  E.  Mczes, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

College  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Thomas  E.  Cullen,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

College  of  Wooster.  Wooster,  Ohio,  Charles  F.  Wishart,  D.  D„  President. 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.  D„ 
LL.  D.,  President. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs,  Conn.,  Charles  L.  Beach,  B.  S., 
President. 

Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  Harlan  Updegraff,  Ph.  D.,  President 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Livingston  Farrand,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President. 

Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Rev.  William  J.  Grace.  President. 

Dartmouth  College.  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio,  Bunvan  Spencer,  D.  D„  President. 

DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  Lemuel  H.  Murlin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President. 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  James  H.  Morgan,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President.  . 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Daniel  W.  Morehouse,  Ph.  D.,  Prest- 
dent.  ^  „ 

Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.,  William  P.  Few,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Presi- 
dent.  ^  ^ 

Elon  College,  North  Carolina,  William  A.  Harper,  Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Presi- 
dent. 

Fordham  University,  New  York.  N.  Y.,  Rev.  William  J.  Duane,  President. 


Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  I-ancaster,  Pa.,  Rev.  Henry  H.  Apple,  D.  D.. 
LL.  D.,  President. 

Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  McLeod  M.  Pearce,  President. 

Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Lyons,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Marion  L.  Brittain,  LL.  D., 
President. 

Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  John  H.  T.  Main,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Frederick  C.  Ferry,  Sc.  D„  LL.  D., 
President. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell,  LL.  D., 
Ph.  D.,  President. 

Haver  ford  College,  Haver  ford,  Pa.,  W.  W.  Comfort,  Ph.  D„  Litt.  D., 
President. 

Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Murray  Bartlett,  D.  D„  President. 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  J.  Stanley  Durkec,  Ph.  D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  William  L.  Brvan,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.t 
President. 

International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield,  Mass.,  L.  L.  Doggctt,  Ph.  D., 
President. 

Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa,  Raymond  A.  Pearson,  LL.  D„  President. 

John  B.  Stetson  University,  De  Land,  Fla.,  Lincoln  Hulley,  Ph.  D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  LL.  D„ 
President. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  Manhattan,  Kans.,  F.  D.  Farrell,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Knox  College,  Galesburg.  Ill.,  Albert  Britt,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  John  H.  MacCracken,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President. 

Lawrence  College,  Appleton.  Wis.,  Henry  M.  Wriston,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

Lehigh  University,  S.  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Charles  R.  Richards,  E.  M.,  LL.  D.. 
President. 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University,  Cal.,  Ray  L.  Wilbur. 
LL.  D.,  President. 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Thomas  D.  Bovd,  LL.  D., 
President. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  Edward  M.  Lewis, 
M.  A.,  President. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Samuel  W. 
Stratton,  D.  Sc.,  President. 

Miami  University,  Oxford.  Ohio,  Raymond  M.  Hughes,  M.  Sc.,  President. 

Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  K.  L.  Butterfield,  LL.  D., 
President. 

Middlebury  College,  Middleburv,  Vt..  Paul  Dwight  Moodv,  D.  D..  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Millsaps  College,  Jackson,  Miss.,  D.  M.  Key,  President. 

Mississippi  A.  and  M.  College,  Agricultural  College,  Miss.,  John  C.  Fant, 
President. 

Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  Monsignor  B.  J.  Bradley, 
President. 

Mount  Union  College,  Alliance,  Ohio,  W.  H.  McMaster,  M.  A.,  President. 

New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown.  LL.  D., 
Chancellor. 

Niagara  L  niversity,  Niagara,  N.  Y.,  Reverend  W.  E.  Katzenberger,  Presi¬ 
dent. 
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North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering.  West  Raleigh. 

N.  C,  Edward  C.  Brooks,  A.  B..  President.  _  _ 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  III,  Walter  D.  Scott.  1  h.  D.,  I  resident. 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Rev.  Henry  C.  King.  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1  resi- 

OhiodCState  University,  Columbus.  Ohio  George  W.  Right, nire,  President. 
Ohio  University.  Athens.  Ohio.  Elmer  B.  Bryan.  L.  H.  D„  LL.  D..  I  resi- 

Ohio^Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio,  John  W.  Hoffman,  D.  D.. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  Ore.,  Wdham  J.  Kerr,  President. 
Pennsylvania  Military  College.  Chester.  Pa.,  Charles  E.  Hyatt.  LL.  D., 

Pennsylvania  State  College.  State  College,  Pa.,  Ralph  D.  Hetzcl.  LL.  D., 

Pomona  College,  Claremont.  Cal.,  James  A.  Blaisdell,  D.  D.,  President.  D 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  John  G.  Hibben.  1  h.  D..  LL.  D., 

Purdiie  University.  Lafayette.  Ind  Edward  C.  Elliott.  Ph.  D  Pres,dent 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Palmer  C.  Ricketts.  LL.  D., 

Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston,  R.  I.,  Howard  Edwards,  LL.  D., 

Rice^nstftute,  Houston,  Texas,  Edgar  O.  Lovett.  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Presi- 

Rutgers*  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  John  M.  Thomas,  LL.  D.,  Presi- 

St.  Bona  venture  College,  St.  Bonaventure,  N.  Y.,  Thomas  F.  Plassman. 

St.  Stephen’s* College,  Annandale-on-Hudson,  N.  Y„  Bernard  I.  Bell,  B.  A., 

Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Texas,  C.  C.  Selecman,  I).  IX, 

State^ College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash.,  Ernest  O.  Holland.  Ph.  I).. 

Stat^'unfversity  of  Iowa.  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Walter  A.  Jessup,  Ph.  D., 

Steven^s  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken.  N.  J.,  A.  C.  Humphreys.  Sc.  IX. 

SusquchannaPUniversity,  Selinsgrove.  Pa.,  Charles  T.  Aikens,  D.  D..  Presi- 

Swartbmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa..  Frank  Aydelottc.  B.  Litt.  (Oxon.). 

Syracuse" University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  Charles  W.  Flint,  D.  IX,  LL.  D., 

Tem^Unilersity,  Philadelphia.  Pa..  Charles  E.  Beury.  LL.  B.,  President 
Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  College  Station,  1  exas,  Thon 

O.  Walton,  President.  ~  ,  «  n  Prp,: 

Trinity  College,  Hartford.  Conn.,  Rev.  Remsen  B.  Ogilby,  LL.  D.,  I  resi 

Tufts' College.  Medford.  Mass.,  John  A.  Cousens,  A  B„  President 
Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La.,  A.  B.  Dmwuldie,  LL.  IX,  l  res 

;  Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  Rev.  C.  A.  Richmond  D.  D  Pres.denL 
United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Brigadier  Genera 

UnitciVstates  Naval^Acaden^-,  faZXffL*"  Admiral  L.  M.  Nulton. 

Univ^rshy  of  Akron”  Akron,  Ohio,  George  F.  Zook,  Ph.  D..  President. 


University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Max  Mason,  Ph.  IX,  President. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Frederick  C.  Hicks,  Ph.  D., 
President. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.,  George  Norlin,  Ph.  D..  President. 

University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Del.,  Walter  Hullihen,  Ph.  D.,  D.  C.  L.. 
President. 

University  of  Detroit,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Rev.  John  P.  McNichols,  S.  J.,  A.  M  .• 
President. 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  Albert  A.  Murphree,  LL.  D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens.  Ga..  Charles  M.  Snelling,  Sc.  IX,  President. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill.,  David  Kinley,  Ph.  LX,  President. 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence.  Kans.,  Ernest  H.  Lindley,  Ph.  I).,  Chan¬ 
cellor. 

University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me.,  Harold  S.  Boardman,  C.  E.,  President. 

University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md.,  Raymond  A.  Pearson,  LL.  D.. 
D.  Agr.,  President. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Clarence  C.  Little.  S.  LX,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Lotus  D.  Coffman,  Ph.  D., 
President. 

University  of  Missouri.  Columbia,  Mo.,  Stratton  D.  Brooks.  LL.  D.t  Presi¬ 
dent. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Samuel  Avery,  Ph.  D„  LL.  D., 
Chancellor. 

University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham,  N.  H.,  Ralph  D.  Hetzel,  LL.  D., 
President. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C..  Harry  Woodburn  Chase, 
Ph.  I).,  President. 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  Rev.  Matthew  J.  Walsh, 
Ph.  LX,  President. 

University  of  Oklahoma.  Norman,  Okla.,  James  S.  Buchanan,  LL.  D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

University  of  I’ennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Josiah  H.  Pcnniman,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Provost. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  John  G.  Bowman,  LL.  IX,  Chan¬ 
cellor. 

University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Rush  Rhees,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President. 

University  of  the  South.  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  Benjamin  F.  Finney.  President. 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Leonard  T.  Baker,  M.  A., 
President. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  H.  A.  Morgan,  LL.  I).,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas,  W.  M.  W.  Splawn,  LL.  D.,  President. 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt..  Guy  W.  Bailey,  LL.  D.,  President. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va..  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  D.  C.  L., 
LL.  D.,  President. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.,  David  Thomson,  Acting  Presi¬ 
dent. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  Wis.,  Glenn  Frank.  President. 

Valparaiso  University.  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  W.  H.  T.  Dan,  President. 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville.  Tenn.,  J.  H.  Kirkland,  Ph.  D.,  D.  C.  L., 
LL.  D.,  Chancellor. 

\  irginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington,  Va.,  William  H.  Cocke,  President. 

Washington  University.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Herbert  S.  Hadley,  LL.  D.,  Chan¬ 
cellor. 
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Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Pa.,  Simon  Strouse  Baker, 
M.  S.,  President. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va.,  Henry  L.  Smith,  Ph.  D., 
President. 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  James  L.  MeConaughy,  Ph.  D., 
President. 

Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  W.  Charles  Wallace,  D.  D., 
President. 

West  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Canyon,  Texas,  J.  A.  Hill,  President. 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  Buckhannon,  W.  Va.,  Homer  E.  Wark, 
Ph.  D.,  President. 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Frank  B.  Trotter,  LL.  D., 
President. 

Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  Harry  A.  Garfield,  LL.  D..,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio,  Rees  E.  Tulloss,  President. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Captain  Ralph  Earle. 
U.  S.  N.,  President. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  James  Rowland  Angell,  Litt.  D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 


Ali.ied  Members. 

The  Kansas  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference,  comprising: 

Washburn  College.  State  Teachers  College  of  Hays. 

Fairmont  College.  St.  Benedict's  College. 

College  of  Emporia.  Sterling  College. 

Bethany  College.  Ottawa  University. 

Southwestern  College.  Friends’  University. 

St.  Mary’s  College.  McPherson  College. 

Baker  University.  Kansas  Wesleyan  University. 

State  Teachers  College  of  Emporia.  Bethel  College. 

State  Teachers  College  of  Pittsburg.  St.  John’s  College. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Faculty  Athletic  Conference,  comprising : 

University  of  Colorado.  University  of  Utah. 

Colorado  State  School  of  Mines.  Utah  Agricultural  College. 
Colorado  College.  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

University  of  Denver.  Montana  State  College. 

Brigham  Young  University.  University  of  Wyoming. 


The  Northwest  Conference,  comprising: 


Oregon  Agricultural  College. 
Washington  State  College. 
University  of  Montana. 
University  of  Oregon. 
University  of  Idaho. 


Whitman  College. 
Willamette  University. 
Pacific  University. 
University  of  Washington. 


The  Colored  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association,  comprising: 

Union  University.  A.  and  T.  College. 

Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  In-  Johnson  C.  Smith  University. 

stitute.  St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial 

Virginia  Theological  Seminary  and  School. 

College.  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 

Shaw  University.  Institute. 


The  Southern  California  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference,  comprising: 

California  Institute  of  Technology.  University  of  California,  Southern 
Occidental  College.  Branch. 

Pomona  College.  University  of  Redlands. 

La  Verne  College.  Whittier  College. 

San  Diego  State  Teachers  College. 

W  estern  Interstate  Collegiate  Association,  comprising: 

Columbia  College.  •  La  Crosse  State  Normal  School. 

De  Paul  University.  St.  Viator  College. 

Luther  College.  Valparaiso  University. 


Associate  Members. 

Group  1 : 

Andover  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

Mercersburg  Academy,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 

New  York  Military  Academy,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
University  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Worcester  Academy,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Group  2 : 

United  States  Intercollegiate  Lacrosse  Association. 


PROCEEDINGS 


The  Twenty-first  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  at  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City,  on  Thursday,  De¬ 
cember  30,  1020,  at  10  a.m.,  President  Pierce  in  the  chair. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  convention  having  been  issued  in 
printed  form  the  reading  of  the  minutes  was  dispensed  with. 

The  record  of  attendance  is  as  follows : 


I.  Members: 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute:  Mr.  David  B.  Morey. 

Amherst  College:  Professor  A.  W.  Marsh,  Dr.  Paul  C.  Phillips. 

Bates  College:  Professor  Oliver  F.  Cults. 

Boston  College:  Mr.  F.  A.  Reynolds,  Professor  J.  A.  Mattimore. 

Boston  University:  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Brown,  Mr.  George  V.  Brom. 

Bowdoin  College:  Professor  John  M.  Cates,  Mr.  Malcolm  E.  Morrell. 
Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute:  Mr.  A.  J.  Robertson. 

Brown  University:  Professor  Fred  W.  Marvel,  Mr.  Norman  S.  Taber. 
Carleton  College:  Professor  C.  J.  Hunt. 

Carnegie  School  of  Technology:  Mr.  Clarence  Overend. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science:  Professor  R.  H.  Fletcher,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Winters. 

Catholic  University  of  America:  Professor  T.  J.  MacKavanagh. 

Centenary  College:  Professor  H.  H.  Norton. 

Centre  College:  Mr.  Harold  S.  Ofstic. 

Colgate  University:  Dr.  C.  E.  Huntington,  Professor  George  W.  Hauser, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Reid. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York:  Dean  Daniel  W.  Redmond,  Professor 
Walter  Williamson,  Professor  Herbert  Holton,  Dr.  H.  J.  Parker. 
College  of  Wooster:  Mr.  E.  M.  Hole,  Mr.  Carl  B.  Munson.  Mr.  Arthur 
Murray. 

Columbia  University:  Dr.  E.  S.  Elliott,  Mr.  Levering  Tyson,  Mr.  Carl  P. 

Schott,  Mr.  John  Dambach. 

Cornell  University:  Mr.  Romeyn  Berry. 

Dartmouth  College:  Professor  James  P.  Richardson,  Dr.  John  W.  Bowler. 
Denison  University:  Professor  Walter  J.  Livingston. 

Duke  University:  Director  James  De  Hart. 

Fordham  University:  Dean  Charles  J.  Deane,  S.  J.,  Rev.  Thomas  Fay,  S.  J.. 

Mr.  John  Coffy,  Mr.  F.  Cavanaugh. 

Georgetown  University :  Director  Louis  Little. 

Georgia  School  of  Technology:  Dr.  J.  B.  Crenshaw,  Prof.  A.  II.  Armstrong. 

Professor  W.  A.  Alexander,  Mr.  L.  W.  Robert. 

Hamilton  College:  Director  Albert  I.  Frettyman,  Mr.  Jean  M.  Gelas. 
Harvard  University:  Director  William  J.  Bingham,  Mr.  Fred  W.  Moore, 
Mr.  Daniel  J.  Kelley. 

Haverford  College:  Mr.  John  R.  Iloopes,  Dr.  H.  W.  Taylor,  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Williams,  Mr.  Arlington  Evans. 

Hobart  College:  President  Murray  Bartlett.  Director  Vincent  S.  Welch. 
Howard  University:  Professor  Edward  P.  Davis. 

Indiana  University:  Professor  Z.  G.  Clevenger.  Professor  H.  O.  Page. 


International  Y  M.  C  A.  College:  Dr.  J.  II.  McCurdy,  Professor  G.  B. 

Affleck,  Professor  Leslie  J.  Judd,  Professor  H.  S.  DeGroat. 

Iowa  State  College:  Dean  S.  W.  Beyer,  Professor  T.  N.  Metcalf. 

Johns  Hopkins  University:  Dr.  Ronald  T.  Abercrombie. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College:  Professor  M.  F.  Ahearn 
Lafayette  College:  Dean  Donald  B.  Prentice,  Director  Harry  E.  Brown. 
Lehigh  University :  Professor  H.  R.  Reiter. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College:  Professor  Curry  S.  Hicks 
Miami  University:  Professor  George  L.  Rider,  Mr.  C.  M.  Pittser 
Michigan  State  College:  Professor  Ralph  H.  Young,  Professor  Ralph  C. 

Huston,  Professor  Ralph  G.  Leonard. 

Middlebury  College:  Professor  A.  M.  Brown. 

Millsaps  College:  Professor  II.  F.  Zimoski. 

Mount  St.  Mary’s  College:  Professor  M.  J.  Thompson. 

Mount  Union  College:  Director  John  M.  Thorpe. 

New  York  University:  Mr.  Theodore  A.  Distler,  Professor  G.  L.  Courtney 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Hathaway. 

North  Carolina  State  College:  Director  John  F.  Miller,  Director  J.  F.  Drcn- 
nan. 

Northwestern  University:  Professor  O.  F.  Long,  Mr.  G.  F.  Thistlethwaite. 
Oberlin  College:  Professor  C.  W.  Savage. 

°hio  State  University :  Professor  L,  W.  St.  John.  Dr.  J.  W.  Wilce,  Dr. 

J.  H.  Nichols.  Mr.  Sam  S.  \\  illaman. 

Ohio  University :  Director  O.  C.  Bird,  Professor  Don  C.  Peden. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University:  Professor  G.  E.  Gauthier. 

Oregon  State  College:  Director  W.  A.  Kearns. 

Pennsylvania  Military  College:  Col.  F.  K.  Hvan. 

Pennsylvania  State  College :  Professor  Hugo  Bezdek,  Dean  E.  A.  Holbrook, 
Mr.  Neil  M.  Fleming. 

Princeton  University :  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Raycroft. 

Rutgers  University:  Director  James  H.  Reilly,  Professor  M.  A.  Blake 
Southern  Methodist  University:  Professor  J.  S.  McIntosh 
Stanford  University:  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey. 

State  College  of  Washington:  Dean  H.  V.  Carpenter. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology:  Director  John  A.  Davis,  Mr  Udell  H 
Stallings. 

Susquehanna  University:  Professor  Henry  J.  Mowles. 

Swarthmore  College:  Professor  Samuel  C.  Palmer,  Dr.  E.  LeRov  Mercer 
Professor  Charles  G.  Thatcher.  Mr.  Charles  C.  Miller. 

Syracuse  University:  Professor  William  J.  Davison. 

Temple  University :  Dr.  Carlton  N.  Russell.  Mr.  A.  M.  Barron, 
hexas  A.  &  M.  College:  Professor  D.  X.  Bible. 

Trinity  College:  Mr.  Stanley  H.  Leeke. 

Tufts  College:  Professor  Clarence  P.  Houston.  Professor  W.  S.  Yeager. 
Umon  (  ollege ;  Director  Harold  A.  Bruce.  Mr.  foe  Guyon. 

,tax7vCad,Cmy:  Lt  Co1-  R'  G  A,c*ander,  Capt.  D.  C.  Schlenkcr. 
Mr.  L.  V.  Novak. 

Univ,rXatVal  fA?flemy  :VfCo,Tm,l1r  oJVH-  In8ram’  Lt  Con,mdr-  O.  O.  Kessing. 
University  of  Akron:  Mr.  Fred  Sefton. 

University  of  Chicago:  Dr.  Dudley  B.  Reed. 

University  of  Cincinnati :  Director  Boyd  B.  Chambers. 

1  m' Fn.stburg  De,awarC:  Professor  A.  S.  Eastman,  Professor  Frank  M. 

University  of  Florida :  Capt.  Everett  M.  Yon. 

University  of  Georgia:  Dr.  S.  V.  Sanford.  Mr.  H.  J.  Stegeman,  Mr.  Harrv 
Mehre,  Mr  G.  C.  Woodruff.  Mr.  S.  G.  Bachman.  ' 

University  of  Illinois:  Professor  Carl  L.  Lundgren. 

I  mversity  of  Maine :  Professor  B.  C.  Kent. 
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University  of  Maryland:  Mr.  H.  C.  Byrd  Mr.  C  L  Mackert 
University  of  Michigan:  Professor  Fielding  H.  \ost,  Professor  L.  L. 

Wieman.  ...  .  «.  • 

University  of  Minnesota:  Professor  F.  W.  Luehring. 

University  of  Nebraska:  Director  H.  D.  Gish,  1  rotessor  R.  G.  Clapp,  M  . 

University  of  Ne^  Hampshire :  Director  W.  H.  Cowell,  Professor  H.  C. 

University'of  North  Carolina :  Mr.  Diaries  T.  Woollen,  Professor  A.  W. 
Hobbs.  ,  _  _  „ 

University  of  Oklahoma:  Professor  Ben  G.Ovven. 

University  of  Pennsylvania:  Provost  J.  H.  Penniman,  Dr.  R.  lait  Me 
Kenzie. 

University  of  Rochester1;’ Professor  Edwin  Fauver,  Mr.  Eric  Sitzenstatter, 

UniJSSW^tTbr.  M.  S.  Bennett,  Vice-Chancellor  B.  F  Finney. 
University  of  South  Carolina:  Professor  H.  N.  Edmunds,  Mr.  James  G. 

University’of  Texas:  Professor  D.  A.  Penict  Mr.  L.  T.  Bellmont 
University  of  Vermont:  Dr.  A.  K.  Aldinger,  Mr.  H.  A.  Mayforth. 
Wesleyan* University :  Dean  Frank  W  Nicolson  Profewor  Edgar  hauvtr. 
Mr  D  W.  Lash,  Mr.  Sam  H.  Hill,  Mr.  F.  C.  Doughert>. 

^,rrC0,Pe°ge'BP—  D  N .^Messer^Professor  W.  H.  Doughty.  Jr., 

Professor  Charles  L.  Graham* 

Wittenberg  College:  Professor  E.  K.  Ooulrey. 

\3S2%.  C  Adam, 

Mr.  R.  J.  H.  Kiphuth. 

II.  Allied  Members: 

Kansas  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference:  Mr.  J.  F.  Mitchell,  Mr.  L.  J. 

Mid Collegiate  Athletic  Conference:  Director  H.  L  Hart. 

Pacific  Coast  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference :  Dean  H  \  Cypenter 
Rocky  Mountain  Faculty  Athletic  Conference:  Professor  S.  H.  Knight, 

SoutherneCaBfirniaS Athletic  Conference:  Dean  Ernest  J.  Ja(iua. 

Western  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference:  Major  John  L.  Grunt  . 

III.  Associate  Members: 

Lawrenceville  School:  Mr.  Lory  Prentiss. 

Phillips  Academy,  Andover:  Dr  P.  S.  i  age. 

Worcester  Academy:  Mr.  Harold  W.  Presson. 

IV.  Non-Members : 

1 .  Colleges : 

Colby  College:  Professor  C.  Harry  Edwards. 

Heidelberg  College:  Mr.  Herman  E.  Sayger 
Hiram  College :  Professor  George  H.  Pntchard. 

Indiana  State  Normal  School:  Mr.  P.  B.  Williams. 

Marshall  College:  Mr.  Roy  M.  Hawley. 

Mississippi  College:  Professor  G.  M.  Bonier.  r  .  . 

North  TePxas  State  Teachers  College:  Professor  George  M.  Crutsinger. 
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Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School :  Mr.  A.  R.  von  Lehsten,  Professor 
Ralph  Mitterling. 

Providence  College:  Mr.  John  E.  Farrell. 

St.  Lawrence  University:  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Sullivan. 

St.  Thomas  College:  Dr.  Henry  L.  Williams. 

University  of  Buffalo:  Dr.  Charles  H.  Keene. 

University  of  Southern  California:  Director  W.  O.  Hunter. 

Valparaiso  University:  Mr.  C.  S.  Moll. 

2.  Individuals : 

Mr.  L.  W.  Allen,  Hartford,  Comi. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Bauer,  State  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  John  Brown,  Jr.,  National  Council,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Elmer  E.  Carroll,  Grccnsburg  (Pa.)  High  School. 

Mr.  Dan  Chase,  Sportsmanship  Brotherhood,  New  York  City. 

Professor  Martin  I.  Foss,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Professor  R.  J.  Gilmore,  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Lamb,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Lorenz,  Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  McGovern,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  H.  N.  McElroy,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 
l)r.  F.  W.  Maroncy,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Carl  L.  Schrader,  State  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education,  Boston, 
Mass.  . 

Dr.  Linn  S.  Wells,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Whitten,  Illinois  High  School  Athletic  Association,  DeKalb,  Ill. 
Mr.  Joseph  G.  Wiedman,  New  York  City. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

On  nomination  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  committee  to 
nominate  officers  was  appointed  as  follows:  Dr.  McCurdy,  Inter¬ 
national  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College;  Dr.  Bennett.  University  of  the 
South;  Professor  McIntosh,  Southern  Methodist  University; 
Professor  Long,  Northwestern  University ;.  Director  Elliott.  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

The  presidential  address  was  given  by  General  Palmer  E. 
Pierce.  U.  S.  A.,  Retired.  It  will  be  found  on  pages  66-71. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Silver.  Brigadier-Gen¬ 
eral  M.  B.  Stewart.  Professor  E.  H.  Wilkins,  and  Dean  S.  V.  San¬ 
ford.  These  addresses  are  printed  on  pages  71-102. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Dr.  Howard  J.  Savage,  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  made  a 
report  of  progress  in  a  study  of  school,  college,  and  university 
athletics  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  address  is  printed 
on  pages  102-106. 

The  treasurer  made  his  report,  audited  by  Professor  C.  W. 
Savage,  showing  a  balance  on  hand  of  $5570.56,  including  an  item 
of  $815.20,  kept  in  a  separate  account,  representing  the  profits  to 
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date  of  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  annual  held  and  track  meet.  The  report 
of  the  treasurer  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

The  secretary  read  the  report  of  the  meetings  of  the  Council 
through  the  year. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  it  was  voted 
to  elect  to  membership  the  following  institutions  who  have  regu¬ 
larly  applied  and  paid  dues:  Lawrence  College,  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity,  State  College  of  Washington,  University  of  Washington, 
Geneva  College,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute;  and  to  elect  the 
following  who  have  applied,  provided  dues  are  paid  within  two 
weeks :  Centenary  College.  Rhode  Island  State  College,  College  of 
St.  Thomas,  and  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College. 

Voted  to  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  that  the 
Association  subscribe  a  second  sum  of  $500  toward  the  expenses 
of  the  altar  in  the  Sports  Bay  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine  in  New  York  City. 

Voted  on  recommendation  of  the  Council  that  the  convention 
next  year  be  held  in  Los  Angeles,  provided  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  is  convinced  through  correspondence  with  the  member  colleges 
that  enough  will  send  delegates  to  make  the  meeting  successful. 

Reports  of  the  first,  second,  fifth,  sixth,  and  ’eighth  districts 
were  presented  to  the  delegates  in  printed  form.  Reports  of  the 
other  districts  were  presented  in  manuscript.  Reports  of  all  dis¬ 
tricts  will  he  found  in  printed  form  on  pages  16-38. 

The  rules  committees  made  their  several  reports,  which  are 
printed  on  pages  38-53. 

The  recommendation  of  the  committee  on  ice  hockey,  that  the 
rules  formulated  by  them  and  tentatively  printed  he  now  published 
by  the  Association  in  the  same  form  as  the  rules  for  other  sports, 
was  adopted. 

Several  special  committee  reports  were  presented.  Mr.  E.  K. 
Hall  reported  for  the  committee  on  the  Walter  Camp  Memorial 
that  satisfactory  progress  was  being  made,  the  response  from  the 
colleges  being  excellent.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  Walter 
Camp  Days  were  celebrated  last  fall,  in  all  but  two  of  the  states, 
in  connection  with  important  football  games.  Ceremonies  were 
very  impressive,  and  struck  a  note  of  sentiment  and  sportsman¬ 
ship  which  will  undoubtedly  he  good  for  the  game  of  football. 
The  committee  of  this  Association  has  agreed  to  share  equally 
with  Yale  University  in  the  expenses  of  the  proposed  memorial. 
Our  share  of  the  cost,  about  $150,000,  is  in  sight,  provided  the 
colleges  will  pay  promptly  the  full  amounts  subscribed.  The  pay¬ 
ment  of  sums  smaller  than  promised  by  the  colleges  imposes  an 
unfair  burden  upon  those  who  have  met  the  full  subscription. 
Twenty  high  school  state  athletic  associations  are  working  with 
the  high  schools  to  assume  a  part  of  the  burden.  Between  $60,000 
and  $75,000  is  already  in  hand,  and  checks  are  coming  in  every 
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day.  Mr.  Hall  urged  the  colleges  to  complete  the  campaign  if 
possible,  within  the  next  thirty  days.  P  g  ’ 

A  report  by  Mr.  A  A.  Stagg  on  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  track  and  field 
meet  was  read.  It  will  be  found  on  pages  53-57. 

Professor  Richardson  made  a  report  for  the  Special  Committee 
of  hive,  which  is  printed  on  pages  57-61. 

,AA?LViffiAirep0rted  °n  the  activities  of  the  National  Ama- 
ttur  Athletic  hederation.  Dr.  Raycroft  read  a  statement  nf  tin* 

reasons  why  the  Federation  withdrew  from  the  American  Olvm- 

pic  Association  and  President  Pierce  read  a  statement  regarding 

the  recent  Quadrennial  Meeting  of  the  American  Olympic  Asscf- 

ciation,  and  lus  reasons  for  resigning  as  a  member  of  the  Execu- 

YWdT166'  uS  Stat^TCnt  is  printed  in  fuI!  011  pages  61-65. 
\oted  to  approve  the  president’s  statement,  including  his  recom- 

OUmnio0^ st  iat  !  Ni  C  A'  A*  withdraw  from  the  American 
Ahmpic  Association ;  that  a  statement  be  prepared  giving  the  rea- 

ofihe  *  Tt f10";  and  that  ,his  be  *"t  to  the  Officers 

Of  the  A.  A  U.,  with  a  reiteration  of  the  attitude  of  the  N  C  V  A 

H,rsrhority  of  a,’-v  °u,',side  b°d>’ ,o  det"mi’ie  theSigi: 

here  or  abro-.f  repre*nt"W  colleges  in  intercollegiate  contents 

EVENING  SESSION. 

hhe  delegates  met  together  at  dinner  at  6  ■  30 

co  “that^  President  appoint  a  committee  of  three  on 

me  hodsbtn  PnrAif nd  Y  the  comn,ittee  he  asked  to  recommend 
methods  to  encourage  the  game,  and  also  as  to  whether  it  is  de 

mi  able  for  us  to  publish  a  set  of  college  baseball  rules 

N.  A.T  F°te<  '°  subscribe  $500  ,0"'ard  the  expenses  of  the 

Voted  to  send  to  Colonel  R.  M.  Thompson  a  resolution  com 
regrettln,.  ,hisUSe'tl‘lt  SerVi,CefS  in  tbe  “““  of  sportsmanship,  and 

oScVsTocMom3  °m  tHe  PresidenCV  °f  ,he  Am"tican 

vA  "  mie  -,ected  uPon  recommendation  of  the 
W  ”ameS  WiU  *  foUnd  ‘he  firs, 

The  following  rules  committees  for  1927  were  also  elected: 

Association  Football  Rules. 

Navnl^A AarSb'  A™berst  College;  Lieut.  P.  V.  H.  Weems  U  S 

j  R  ThavermUnh.ePthF-  U'  S'  Military  Academy  ; 

ton  Univershy.U  y  °f  PennsyIvan,a :  A-  R  Nies.  Prince- 

Cohege S°F  V  v,  Affl,eck-  Tll‘ema,ional  Y,  M.  C.  A. 

•  •  L.  Keyes.  President  Intercollegiate  Soccer  Associa- 
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tion,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  S.  C.  Staley,  University  of  Illinois; 
M.  J.  Donahue,  Louisiana  State  University;  E.  D.  Mitchell,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan;  H.  J.  Huff,  Kansas  University;  Ray  Morri¬ 
son,  Southern  Methodist  University;  H.  W.  Maloney.  Stanford 
University;  Douglas  Stewart,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Basket  Ball  Rules. 

L.  W.  St.  John,  Ohio  State  University;  Ralph  Morgan,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania;  W.  E.  Meanwell,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  Oswald  Tower,  Andover  Academy;  H.  H.  Salmon,  Jr., 
Princeton  University ;  William  Chandler.  Iowa  State  College. 

Life  Member:  James  Naismith. 

Advisory  Committee:  W.  M.  Barber,  Yale  University;  Lory 
Prentiss,  Lawrenceville  School;  T.  H.  Cullen.  Dartmouth  College; 
Reynolds  Benson.  Columbia  University;  W.  H.  Hutsell,  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute;  John  LI.  Wilson,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy; 
L.  T.  Bellmont,  University  of  Texas;  E.  L.  Roberts,  Brigham 
Young  University;  J.  F.  Bohler.  Washington  State  College. 

Football  Rules. 

E.  K.  Hall.  Dartmouth  College;  T.  A.  D.  Jones,  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity;  A.  A.  Stagg.  University  of  Chicago;  J.  A.  Babbitt.  Haver- 
ford  College;  F.  W.  Moore.  Harvard  University;  W.  W.  Roper. 
Princeton  University;  M.  F.  Ahearn.  Kansas  State  A.  and  M. 
College;  W.  S.  Langford.  Trinity  College;  C.  W.  Savage.  Oberlin 
College;  H.  J.  Stegeman.  University  of  Georgia;  D.  X.  Bible. 
Texas  A.  and  M.  College;  Harry  W.  Hughes,  Colorado  State 
Agricultural  College;  George  Varnell.  Spokane.  Washington. 

Swimming  Rules. 

F.  W.  Luehring,  University  of  Minnesota ;  E.  T.  Kennedy. 
Columbia  University;  Frank  Sullivan,  Princeton  University; 
C.  E.  Daubert,  Iowa  State  College;  Ernest  Brandsten.  Stanford 
University. 

Advisory  Committee:  G.  C.  Hazelton,  Dartmouth  College;  J.  H. 
Reilly.  Rutgers  College;  E.  J.  Manly,  University  of  Illinois; 
Forrest  Fletcher,  Washington  and  Lee  University;  Henry  Ort- 
land.  Jr..  U.  S.  Naval  Academy;  Roy  B.  Henderson.  Texas  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  E.  Hallings,  University  of  Utah. 

Track  Rules. 

John  L.  Griffith.  Western  Conference;  H.  F.  Schulte,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska;  W.  H.  Cowell.  University  of  New  Hampshire; 
W.  A.  Alexander.  Georgia  School  of  Technology:  an  interscholas- 
tic  representative  (to  be  appointed). 
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Advisory  Committee:  George  Orton,  University  of  Pennsyl- 

yanta;  Harry  L  H, liman,  Dartmouth  College;  Thomas  E.  Jones, 

University  of  Wisconsin;  Lieut.  Eugene  Vidal.  U  S  Military 
Academy ;  Clyde  Littlefield.  University  of  Texas ;  Walter  Christie, 

higtonrS,ty  °f  Gaifon,,a;  C-  S-  Edmonson,  University  of  Wash- 

W resiling  Rules. 

JL!U?e.iteri  J°,m  Rockwell,  Massachu- 

setts  Inst.tn  e  Of  lechnology ;  R.  G.  Clapp,  Nebraska  University; 

G  M.  I  rautman,  Ohio  State  University;  Lieut.  Commdr.  W.  R. 
Richardson,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 

Advisory  Committee :  W.  E.  Lewis.  Harvard  University ;  C.  F. 
Foster,  Princeton  University ;  Robin  Reed,  Oregon  Agricultural 
College ;  M.  C.  Gallagher,  Oklahoma  A.  and  M  College;  O  K 

Barnes,  University  of  Utah.  h 

V olley  Ball  Rules. 

.  Columbia  University;  J.  H.  McCurdy  Interna¬ 

tional  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College;  S.  C.  Staley,  University  of  Illinois. 

Boxing  Rules. 

R.  T  McKenzie,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  A.  VV.  Rowe 
Massachusetts  institute  of  Technology;  Lieut.  Commdr.  W.  r' 

Stnte  r  I?"'  Ut  S'  Niva  Academy ;  Hugo  Rezdek.  Pennsylvania 
State  College ;  Lieut.  E.  J.  McGaw,  U.  S.  Military  Academy. 

Lacrosse  Rules. 

Roy  Taylor,  Cornell  University ;  Commdr.  L.  N.  McNair.  U.  S. 

‘  aAva  .Aca(lemy  i  L.  D.  Cox.  Syracuse  University 
rn Committee :  Ralph  G.  Leonard.  Pennsylvania  State 

S.  Bots ford,  Reed  College;  Capt.  E.  N.  Harmon, 
us.  Military  Academy;  W.  Casper  Wylie,  University  of  Mary- 

I ee  Hockey  Rules. 

Harvard  h  Prett.yma"'  Hamilton  College ;  Edward  L.  Bigelow, 
Peacock  pn,Ver;,ty  v?“fus  .Tnmb,e-  Columbia  University ;  Clare 
MinnesotaP  "  Un,vers,ty:  F-  W-  L«ehring.  University  of 

\V-mhlS<iry  C"mmit;ee :  F-  A.  Haist,  Cornell  University ;  Clarence 
Michigan^''  Dar,moi,,h  Co11^  ^  F-  E-  ^’ieman.  UniCersity  of 


Frank  W.  Nicolson. 
Secretary  N.  C.  A.  A. 


REPORTS  OF  DISTRICTS. 


First  District. 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  C.  ADAMS,  YALE  UNIVERSITY. 

If  college  presidents  tell  the  truth,  the  state  of  athletics  in  New 
England  is  one  of  enviable  salubrity.  In  response  to  a  letter  of 
inquiry  from  the  writer,  nearly  a  score  of  presidential  doctors  or 
their  official  spokesmen  testify  to  the  good  health  of  the  patient. 
“I  have  a  very  definite  impression  that  the  general  atmosphere 
surrounding  our  athletics  is  demonstrably  and  steadily  improving.” 
“In  New  England  athletics,  in  general,  we  find  a  better  spirit  of 
sportsmanship  this  year  than  ever  before.  .  .  .  Never  within 
my  memory  have  .  .  .  New  England  institutions  played  their 
games  in  so  friendly  and  honorable  a  spirit  as  during  the  last 
year.”  “There  seems  to  be  a  better  understanding  between  colleges 
than  there  was  a  few  years  ago,  when  each  new  suggestion  was 
approached  with  suspicious  apprehension.”  “Our  relations  are 
cordial  and  satisfactory” — and  so  on. 

Among  various  specific  sources  of  gratification  the  growing 
outlawry  of  football  scouting  is  mentioned  in  more  than  half  of 
the  letters  received,  though  an  occasional  voice  is  raised  in  asser¬ 
tion  of  its  harmlessness.  “1  regard  the  adoption  by  some  institu¬ 
tions  of  an  agreement  not  to  scout  their  opponents  as  an  excellent 
tendency  in  intercollegiate  athletics.”  “The  Little  Three  have 
just  agreed  not  to  do  any  scouting  of  their  football  games  for  the 
year  1927-28;  this  to  be  a  trial  year  of  the  plan.”  “There  is 
absolutely  no  place  in  intercollegiate  athletics  for  official  scouting. 
Men  in  charge  of  our  intercollegiate  teams  should  he  big  enough 
to  take  a  stand  against  tactics  used  in  securing  information  about 
opponents.”  “It  is  a  rather  useless  waste  of  time  and  money.” 
Rather  ruefully  one  writer  remarks  that  “it  is  probable  that  we 
are  at  a  disadvantage  here  because  we  do  not  scout  our  opponents 
and  our  opponents  do  scout  us.” 

Much  satisfaction  results  (and  is  expressed)  from  the  gradually 
extending  system  of  appointing  all-the-year  coaches,  preferably 
with  faculty  standing,  and  professors  of  physical  education  in 
general  charge  of  the  whole  athletic  machinery.  The  following 
expresses  the  views  of  many  :  “I  think  the  most  gratifying  tend¬ 
ency  in  intercollegiate  athletics  in  New  England  just  now  is  that 
to  place  them  more  and  more  under  faculty  supervision,  and  to 
have  all  coaches  full  time  instructors  either  through  the  physical 
education  department  or  some  other  department.” 

The  recent  formation  of  the  Maine  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
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Association  is  regarded  as  an  important  step  in  advance.  “From 
om  point  of  view,  the  most  important  development  is  in  the 
organization  of  the  M.  I.  A.  A.,  which  has  been  formed  in  the 
interest  of  cooperation  and  good  sportsmanship  in  our  inter¬ 
collegiate  competition.  The  directors  and  graduate  managers  of 
the  Maine  colleges  meet  at  stated  intervals  to  arrange  schedules 
and  to  select  officials  on  a  give  and  take  basis,  which  is  resulting 
in  a  particularly  healthy  and  satisfactorv  condition.  If  we  can 
continue  to  maintain  intercollegiate  sports  on  the  present  plane 
there  will  be  little  cause  for  complaint  of  the  evils  of  athletics.” 

he  success  of  the  New  England  College  Conference  on 
Athletics  and  of  the  Maine  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association 
auguis  well  for  a  proposal  that  is  meeting  with  much  favor — to 
reorganize  the  Association  of  New  England  Colleges  for  Con¬ 
ference  on  Athletics  with  the  idea  of  making  its  conclusions  more 
authoritative.  In  my  opinion,  the  step  of  greatest  potential  import 
hes  in  the  establishment  by  the  New  England  Conference  of  an 
organization  committee  to  create,  if  possible,  an  association  for 
the  governance  of  the  several  subscribing  New  England  colleges. 
W  hue  all  of  these  are  members  of  various  sectional  and  national 
organizations  for  the  control  of  specific  sports,  there  is  a  complete 
lack  of  solidarity  in  the  various  mutual  intercollegiate  interrela¬ 
tionships  Harvard  and  Yale  have,  of  course,  a  verv  definite  and 
close  mutual  affiliation;  Wesleyan,  Amherst,  and  Williams,  the 
so-called  little  three,  are  closely  united ;  while  the  state  institu- 
tions  are  gathered  together  in  an  organization  known  as  the  New 
hngland  Conference,  a  title  suggesting  strongly  that  of  the  older 
deliberative  body  To  bring  these  various  inside  associations  and 

1 1!10"-!? SS0C,iated-  Smg,e  C°lleges  !nto  a  Parit>’  of  understanding, 
*00(1  u  ill  and  cooperation,  an  active  committee  has  been  formed 

to  establish  a  conference  on  athletics  for  the  section,  with  manda¬ 
tory  powers  of  control  should  the  several  possible  subscribers  ap¬ 
prove  and  adopt.  This  should  be  a  long  step  forward,  it  being  of 
course,  understood  that  rules  as  drawn  should  not  run  counter 
o  those  in  agreements  already  in  force  between  certain  of  the  po¬ 
The  effort  to  provide  athletic  opportunities  for  men  not  of 
vars|ty  .' )er  stl11  g°es  on  with  ever  increasing  success.  “The 
greatest  improvement  I  have  noted  is  the  growing  custom  of 
aung  he  scrub  or  second  teams  of  one  college  plav  with  those 

intr/m  1C1  ^  eg.e‘  Z1  regard  the  Progressive  development  of 

problem"”  “Ah'V  -{°u  3,1  Under^aduates  as  the  most  urgent 
1  oblem.  About  eighty  per  cent  of  our  men  take  part  in  or¬ 
ganized  sports.  Some  of  the  colleges  are  indulging  in  inter¬ 
file  rnlf6  contests  of  class  teams  and  class  crews.  A  majority  of 
n^colleges  require  two  or  more  years  of  athletics  or  gymnasium 
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✓ 


On  some  subjects  quite  diverse  opinions  are  entertained,  as,  for 
example,  on  scholarship  as  related  to  and  affected  by  athletics 
•■Scholarship  and  athletics  are  really  mutually  exclusive.  You 
can't  eet  a  consuming  scholarly  attitude  and  a  consuming  athletic 
interest  at  one  and  the  same  tunc.  Of  course  you  can  get  fairly 
good  grades  for  classroom  work  at  the  same  time  that  a  man ms 
participating  in  the  games.  Is  it  scholarship?  I  eel  sure  that 
if  the  participants  in  athletics  would  devote  anything  like the 
energy  to  their  studies  that  they  do  to  athletics  there  would  be 
no  trouble  on  this  score  whatever.”  "In  our  own  experience  li  e 
athletes  are  found  in  the  upper  half  of  the  scholastic  student  hoc  \ . 
With  the  hard  mental  work  of  the  acadenucprogram  ^com¬ 
plementary  exercise  in  athletics  is  a  most  stabilizing  and  helpful 
Influence.  Far  from  lowering  scholarship,  it  tends  dehmtely  to 
improve  it.”  The  general  trend  of  opinion  inclines  more  to  the 

last  than  to  the  previous  quotations. 

The  notably  unequal  distribution  of  this  world  s  goods  among 
the  various  colleges  is  a  thing  to  make  the  judicious  grieve.  While 
“athletics  for  all”  at  some  fortunate  instil muons 
income  from  the  “gate ’-so  successfully  in  fact ^  th^ 

-2  vis  w;  **«?=== 

fL.,_  tn  make  to  anv  colleges  which  we  want  to  play.  1  he  scale 
threatens  to  stretch’  from  athletics  for  all  to  athletics  for  none. 

It  would  be  perhaps  more  tactful  to  omit  the  question  of  summer 
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controlled  by  education,  and  this  means  many  years  of  patient 
and  persistent  effort  before  any  tangible  result  can  be  hoped  for. 
That  defect  of  the  American  quality  which  places  winning  before 
playing  has  debauched  a  percentage  of  our  young  men  and  lowered 
ethical  standards.  Until  the  college  athlete  is  instinctively  an 
amateur  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  until  the  high  school  boy  is  allowed 
to  select  his  college  without  offers  of  material  gain  to  influence 
him.  until  our  governing  bodies  scorn  to  invoke  a  technicality 
to  secure  an  unworthy  advantage,  and  equally  obey  the  rules  of 
their  own  making  in  letter  and  spirit,  so  long  the  amateur  problem 
will  remain  our  most  vexed  and  grievous  difficulty.  ...  I  am 
opposed  to  summer  baseball  as  that  term  is  usually  understood, 
from  every  possible  standpoint.  The  ground  for  opposing  dis¬ 
honesty  hardly  needs  to  be  explained  or  supported.” 

A  cloud,  already  appreciably  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand,  looms 
above  the  horizon  in  the  extraneous  activities  attendant  on  “big” 
games.  The  following  warning  of  the  president  of  one  of  the 
larger  colleges  deserves  to  be  read  and  pondered:  “If  athletic 
contests  are  to  become  increasingly  of  less  exclusive  interest  to 
students  and  alumni  attending  the  games,  and  if  the  parasitical 
growth  of  dances,  drinking,  gambling,  etc.,  is  going  to  prove  be¬ 
yond  the  control  of  college  authorities  or  the  regulation  by  under¬ 
graduate  bodies,  then  mv  own  attitude  toward  intercollegiate 
athletics  is  going  to  be  very  greatly  altered.  In  general,  my  own 
personal  concern  about  the  youth  of  the  present  day  is  their 
appearance  of  indifference,  whether  this  be  a  pose  or  actual,  and 
their  unwillingness  to  allow  themselves  to  become  emotionally 
absorbed  in  or  excited  about  anything.  The  great  intercollegiate 
games  are  about  the  only  stimulus  left,  and  1  feel  that  they  should 
be  cherished  and  protected  as  an  almost  invaluable  attribute  of 
the  community  life  of  the  colleges,  so  long  as  they  are  able  to 
invite  a  whole-souled  and  hearty  enthusiasm  and  general  stimula¬ 
tion  of  emotions  which  are  too  latent  at  the  present  day.  ...  If 
the  same  blaseness  that  is  coming  to  prevail  in  regard  to  life  in 
general  shall  become  typical  even  in  small  degree  of  intercollegiate 
athletics,  I  think  then  there  is  no  argument  left,  for  I  certainly 
am  not  willing  to  see  college  work  disrupted  and  the  undergraduate 
mind  distracted  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  student  crowd  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prove  the  fallacies  of  their  eagerly  grasped  theories  of 
individualism  and  self-expression,  whether  the  dance  hall,  private 
assignation,  the  bootlegger’s  shop,  or  the  betting  crook  be  the 
medium  bv  which  this  boon  is  sought.  ...  I  have  gradually  be¬ 
come  more  concerned  about  this  thing  because  a  condition,  which 
I  used  to  think  one  which  attached  solely  to  individual  games 
and  perhaps  restricted  areas,  now  seems  to  me  to  be  general  and 
demoralizing.” 


Second  District. 


PROFESSOR  E.  L.  MERCER,  SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

The  colleges  and  universities  of  the  Second  District,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  West  Virginia,  have  gone  through  a  year  of  healthy 
competition  and  improved  relationships.  Specific  instances  of 
disagreement  between  institutions  which  have  resulted  in  the 
severance  of  athletic  relations  in  a  few  cases  would  seem  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  importance  of  the  above  statement.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  misunderstandings  for  the  most  part  have  been  constructive 
rather  than  destructive  in  tendency. 

Conference  organization  in  all  parts  of  the  district  of  natural 
competitive  groups  of  small  colleges  and  universities  lias  been 
the  greatest  single  cause  of  advancement.  With  organization 
has  come  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  freshman  rule  and 
the  one-year  residence  rule  for  all  transfer  students,  together 
with  many  other  rules  tending  toward  uniformity,  a  condition 
which  has  been  conspicuous  by  its  absence.. 

The  New  York  State  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  was 
formed  in  the  fall  of  1925.  The  institutions  holding  membership 
are  Hamilton,  Rochester,  St.  Lawrence,  Buffalo,  Niagara,  Alfred, 
St.  Bonaventure,  and  Hobart.  Much  credit  is  due  Professor 
Prettvman  and  Dr.  Edwin  Fauver  for  the  work  they  have  accom¬ 
plished.  The  freshman  rule,  the  one-year  residence  rule,  and  the 
limitation  of  football  practice  to  three  weeks  prior  to  the  first  in¬ 
tercollegiate  game  have  been  adopted.  The  sports  conducted  under 
conference  supervision  have  been  football,  basket  ball,  baseball, 
and  track  athletics. 

The  Middle  Atlantic  States  Collegiate  Athletic  Conference  with 
twenty-three  members  has  been  in  existence  for  five  years.  Definite 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  adoption  of  uniform  eligibility 
rules  and  a  better  spirit  of  competition  has  prevailed.  This  con¬ 
ference  now  conducts  the  tennis  and  basket-ball  activities  for 
the  majority  of  its  members.  The  Middle  Atlantic  States  Colle¬ 
giate  Athletic  Association,  which  was  organized  several  years  ago 
for  the  direction  of  track  athletics  among  the  small  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  district,  has  had  a  most  successful  career.  With¬ 
in  the  past  year  this  organization  has  become  affiliated  with  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  Collegiate  Athletic  Conference,  and  will 
continue  to  conduct  track  activities  in  the  conference. 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference, 
with  Dickinson,  Gettysburg,  Franklin  and  Marshall,  Muhlenberg, 
and  Ursinus  holding  membership,  was  organized  within  the  past 
year.  All  of  these  colleges  with  one  exception  have  been  members 
of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  Collegiate  Athletic  Conference  since 


its  beginning.  Because  the  athletic  problems  of  these  institutions 
have  been  essentially  alike  and  for ‘the  adoption  of  a  "Set  code 
of  eligibility  rules  this  grouping  has  taken  place  within  the  larger 
ton  «_i ence.  1  he  freshman  rule,  the  one-year  residence  rule  for 

?  n  e  !,m,t,nS  pre-season  football  practice  and  the 
use  ot  training  tables  have  been  adopted 

, ,,,  (arge  lnst|tutions  in  the  second  district  have  never  been 
b!r,.t0/?,rm  a  inference  organization. 

I  he  following  information  has  been  compiled  from  the  answers 
to  questionnaires  sent  to  all  institutions  in  tile  district  holding 

!n  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  Of 
the  thirty-eight  members,  thirty  have  answered : 

1.  Of  the  thirty-eight  member  institutions  in  the  district 

2  &  h°  '3  mCmberS,1"r>  in  some  !ocal  conference.  ' 

lns"tut,ons  .^ve  adopted  both  the  freshman 

Manv  ndf  Tye;lr,  reslde',ce  ™le  for  transfer  students. 
Many  of  he  colleges  have  adopted  the  freshman  rule  with- 
ni  rne  past  year. 

•3.  Only  six  member  colleges  or  universities  have  played  football 
games  on  other  than  their  own  grounds  or  grounds  of  their 
opponents  during  the  season  just  closed. 

4.  Iwelve  of  the  thirty  institutions  which  have  answered 

5  Sri'r'lStilll!rlllCtLtrsinin5  tablcs  for  team  squad' 

5.  I  ootball  practice  before  the  opening  of  college  is  still  •. 

s“rfodCtiCe’  bU‘  m°St  Ca^CS  ‘bis  is  to  a  ver? 

G'  t?mlyfLf  Pal'  per.centa»e  of  coaches  for  all  sports  held  full 

time  faculty  appointments. 

Professional  football  has  continued  to  be  very  active  and  popular 

repr^ring' e-fclfnf'  T  with  one  or  tw°  teams 

TheseTeani,  fnr  °Ur  arRC  C!t,es’  have  P,a-ved  flll!  schedules, 
iliese  teams  for  the  most  part  have  recruited  the  players  from 

college  men  Rules  of  the  leagues  which  prohibit  the  use  of 

cgt  players  before  the  graduation  of  their  college  class  have 

orranSSh*  t°wardbnn£inS  tbe  game  into  popular  favor.  The  un- 

to  good  Coiw^nniem  tca"ls  ,1ave  contini|ed  to  offer  inducements 

careers  T  g  f,3rers  bcf°rc  t,le  expiration  of  their  college 
careers.  The  ambition  of  these  teams  to  win  from  the  nnior 

r  .igm*  organizations  has  resulted  in  efforts  to  recruit  college 

and  eimiver°  raVet  fin,shcd  the.ir  scnior  year  of  football.  Colleges 
and  universities  have  recognized  this  practice  as  a  menace  an H 

passed  ru,es  whi(*  tend  to  discourage  this  tvpe  of'pro^ 


sionalism.  'I  he  major  leagues  through  their  leaders  have  pre¬ 
dicted  the  passing  of  rules  which  will  additionally  aid  the  colleges 
and  professional  organizations  to  keep  the  amateur  and  profes¬ 
sional  game  in  the  proper  relation. 

Unofficial  reports  have  been  received  which  have  led  one  to 
believe  that  there  have  been  a  few  college  players  who  have  played 
professional  football  on  independent  teams  during  the  inter¬ 
collegiate  season. 

Few  instances  of  football  players  transferring  from  one  institu¬ 
tion  to  another  have  been  noted.  In  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  the  transfer  in  many  instances  has  been  regular  and  war¬ 
ranted.  Institutions  which  have  failed  to  adopt  practices  common 
to  the  majority  have  found  it  additionally  hard  to  find  opponents 
in  all  sports. 

Though  football  still  holds  a  high  place  in  the  minds  of  under¬ 
graduates  and  alumni,  the  emphasis  has  not  increased  in  the  past 
year.  The  newspaper  notoriety  given  to  the  outstanding  players 
on  various  teams,  which  includes  not  only  scoring  records  but  a 
complete  list  of  individual  efforts,  has  influenced  the  grand  stand 
in  no  small  way.  The  so-called  “razzing”  of  these  players  by 
spectators  has  markedly  increased  and  in  some  cases  has  led  to 
the  introduction  of  rough  tactics  which  have  been  hard  for  the 
officials  to  control.  Coaches,  players,  officials,  and  those  in  control 
of  cheering  sections  could  do  much  to  offset  this  tendency  and 
place  the  intercollegiate  game  of  football  on  a  much  higher  plane 
of  sportsmanship. 


Third  District. 

DR.  S.  V.  SANFORD.  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA. 

Athletics  in  the  Third  District  have  been  freer  this  vear  from 

m 

real  problems  than  at  any  time  during  the  history  of  the  Southern 
Conference. 

More  ami  more  the  colleges  in  this  district  take  interest  in  in¬ 
tramural  athletics.  Nearly  every  person  in  our  colleges  closely 
associated  with  athletics  believes  strongly  in  the  slogan  “Athletics 
for  all,”  and  the  only  reason  for  not  carrying  out  this  ideal  is 
a  lack  of  funds.  Very  few  institutions  make  any  appropriation 
whatsoever  for  physical  education;  they  rely  largely  upon  the 
faculty  chairmen  of  athletics  to  secure  through  gate  receipts  the 
necessary  money  to  carry  out  as  large  a  program  of  intramural 
athletics  as  possible. 

Football  is  still  the  outstanding  intercollegiate  game  in  this 
district  with  the  students  and  with  the  public.  The  attendance 
is  growing  year  by  year.  It  has  not  reached  the  point  it  has  in 


the  other  districts  with  larger  cities  and  improved  facilities  for 
handling  the  crowds.  However,  with  the  great  increase  in  he 
number  oi  paved  roads  and  with  the  ever  increasing  number  of 
automobiles,  it  will  only  be  a  few  years  before  the  crowds  in  this 
section  compare  favorably  with  those  in  other ^ sections.^ Tor 
example,  the  football  teams  of  the  University  of  Georgia  and  the 

moreg!b  ^\\°°  Techn^°Sy  P^yed  Atlanta  to  a  crowd  of 
more  than  thirty  thousand  paid  admissions.  This  is  only  a  con 

cr^e  instance  of  the  growth  of  the  crowd  at  a  football  game  mffns 

Of1  course  n!CHnStr  iati°nS  °f  °Ur  C°IIeges  are  now  building  stadia. 
vlnH  ,  S  reT,,res  money.  The  alumni,  students  and 

nends  realize  that  no  modern  college  is  without  a  stadium!  and 

i>  essential  that  all  share  in  a  movement  to  give  the  college 

adequate  facilities  for  playing  games.  Colleges  in  thU  dfetrS 

beaVpeiabv;edn  ffiTaS’  ‘ITT  f°r  Pitting  fthletic  cL^  to 
,  pa>,  "  larF  c,t,es*  h  ,s  recognized  that  a  college  game 
should  be  played  on  the  campus.  This  ideal  will  come  to  pass 

h*  oh  Tv  38  ade<,Uate  fac,lilies  {or  taking  care  of  the  crowds 
that  attend  the  games  are  provided  on  the  campus.  Examination  of 

conditions  all  over  our  country  proves  clearly  that  this  is  the  age 
<>f  stadium  building  in  America  ^ 

S',  IS 
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standards  of  the  college  thV'Wre^t”^  ^  ^  tHe 

Next  to  football,  baseball  holds  the  attention  of  the  public  and 

S-S  SK  indTmelta 

means  s0  dlfficuIt  a  problem  as  it  was  five  yea  s  ago  The  e  seems 

e  ntks  g  rhevCelrSiti0n  °"  ,hf.  ^  °(  P^ers  to  fXw 

•  ,  *  '•  ?  beginning  to  realize  that  if  the  baseball  nlaver 

given  2  V,°,ate.r!ie  rV,es'  then  the  football  playershouMbe 

enSTt'”'  PT°bUm  h“  b«"  -bussed 

£15.  farTu  ,s  the  sport  that  has  not  been  handled  sa  £ 

Xe^  rlJT  bC  U,ntil  wc  have  a  ruiefor  ££ 

T  !'  d  ,,ave  bcen  our  Policy  long  years  ago  Per- 
haps  some  sweet  day  we  will  pass  a  rule  that  prohibits  a  student 

team  h»  college  career  Except 

discussion  si,  ,  *  f  ™  e  !s,Pas.sed-  've  shall  have  no  further 
To  enro„rb  professional  football  and  basket  ball. 

O  encourage  all  sports  of  an  intercollegiate  nature  and  thereby 


assist  in  every  way  possible  a  larger  intramural  program,  the 
Southern  Conference  promotes  conference  meets.  The  Con¬ 
ference  Basket  Ball  Tournament  is  held  the  first  of  March  in 
Atlanta.  For  live  years  this  tournament  has  been  increasing  in 
interest  and  in  attendance.  It  is  almost  self-supporting.  The 
Conference  Track  Meet  will  be  held  in  May  at  the  Louisiana 
State  University.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  track  competition 
is  being  encouraged  in  every  way  in  this  district.  The  interest 
is  growing  from  every  viewpoint.  The  relays  of  the  Georgia 
School  of  Technology  have  done  more  than  anything  else  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  vital  interest  in  track. 

The  Conference  Cross  Country  Meet  was  held  this  year  at  the 
University  of  Georgia  and  will  be  held  next  year  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina;  the  Conference  Tennis  Tournament  will  be 
held  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  the  Conference  Swim¬ 
ming  Meet  at  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology ;  and  the  Con¬ 
ference  Boxing  Tournament  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  It 
is  thought  that  these  conference  meets  will  be  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  large  interest  in  all  these  sports.  If  interest  can 
be  aroused  by  this  means,  and  indications  strongly  point  in  that 
direction,  then  the  reaction  will  he  great  enough  to  arouse  or 
stimulate  greater  interest  in  intramural  sports,  for  after  all  in¬ 
tramural  sjxirts  are  too  closely  allied  to  these  minor  sports  to  be 
separated.  I  may  add  that  golf  is  growing  very  rapidly  in  the 
conference  colleges,  and  lacrosse  is  being  added  as  an  experiment. 

A  great  deal  of  complaint  was  heard  this  year  relative  to  of¬ 
ficials;  not  that  they  were  unfair,  but  that  they  were  incompetent 
or  ignorant  of  the  rules.  We  find  many  men  who  wish  to  act 
as  officials,  but  who  seem  to  be  unwilling  to  study  and  to  make 
themselves  competent.  In  this  district  it  was  said  that  we  did 
not  have  football  games  between  the  two  teams,  but  among  the 
officials.  They  seemed  to  irritate  the  spectators  and  to  embarrass 
the  coaches  and  players  more  this  year  than  in  previous  years. 
The  new  rules  relative  to  the  forward  pass  proved  a  stumbling 
block. 

So  great  was  the  dissatisfaction  that  a  movement  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Southern  Conference  in  December  resulted  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Southern  Conference  Football  Officials  Association. 
The  conference  was  requested  to  recognize  a  committee  of  officials 
as  an  authorized  agency  through  which,  and  by  whom,  a  formal 
list  of  eligible  and  qualified  officials  shall  be  evolved  and  supplied 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Southern  Conference,  and  to  the  various 
athletic  directors  and  coaches.  The  conference  went  on  record 
as  ready  to  aid,  financially  and  otherwise,  this  movement.  It  is 
believed  that  this  organization  will  bring  to  pass  greater  efficiency 
in  officiating  in  this  district. 
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team  has  been  selected  ae-iin  tn  ,  U",Yers,ty  of  Alabama  football 

this  district  as  in  the  other  districts"  This^of  " ^  t0  ^  *°und  1,1 
trary  to  general  belief  1™s*  course»  ,s  9u,te  con- 

ha^beenaMe  *"reH«h  —* 

Collegiate  Athletic  Association  in  ^l  cnnimittee  from  t,le  National 

can  be  raised.  extended.  I  teel  certain  that  the  quota 

arlEattte,"  in  £££££  °Pin“n  college  athletics 

college  authorities-^  thL '  T  i?  C^’cratc  with 

sportsmen;  and  the  famliiJ* take  (,cfeat  or  victory  as 

h»vena  aPPreC'a,e  ",e  faC,',ha‘ 

‘he  athletic  associations  in  this  district  are  doing  their  part 


nobly.  1  must  call  particular  attention  to  the  splendid  work  ac¬ 
complished  along  many  lines  by  the  Southern  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Association. 

At  present  there  is  a  strong  movement  to  organize  another 
powerful  athletic  body.  This  is  an  encouraging  sign. 

The  coaches  in  the  third  district  have  also  organized.  They 
held  their  annual  meeting  in  Jacksonville  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Southern  Conference. 

Of  course  this  district  has  its  reformers  just  as  other  sections 
of  the  country  have  theirs.  If  we  did  not  have  them  we  would 
be  uneasy.  We  would  know  that  we  were  living  in  dreamland. 
We  have  come  to  realize  that  reformers  are  like  fruit  brought 
into  market  after  a  windstorm,  with  immense  possibilities  in  their 
future,  but  lacking  the  days  and  months  of  rain  and  of  sunshine 
in  order  to  bring  them  to  ripeness  and  to  fullness. 

Fourth  District. 

PROFESSOR  THOMAS  F.  MORAN,  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY. 

Athletic  affairs  in  the  Fourth  District  have  been  on  the  whole  in 
a  healthy  and  wholesome  condition  during  the  past  year.  The 
interest  has  been  greater  than  ever  before,  the  attendance  at  foot¬ 
ball  games  has  broken  all  previous  records,  and  the  financial  re¬ 
turns  have  been  much  greater  than  in  any  previous  year. 

Stadium  construction,  the  building  of  field-houses,  and  the 
development  of  athletic  plants  have  gone  on  more  rapidly  than 
ever  before.  Outwardly,  at  least,  athletic  affairs  have  enjoyed  a 
year  of  unparalleled  prosperity. 

From  the  standpoint  of  organization  also  the  situation  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  Most  of  the  important  institutions  now  have 
athletic  directors  and  coaches  who  are  members  of  the  various 
faculties,  and  thus  have  a  sense  of  responsibility  which  has  not 
always  been  obtained  in  the  past. 

In  spite  of  all  these  outward  evidences  of  success,  however, 
there  is  a  feeling  which  is  quite  widely  prevalent  to  the  effect  that 
certain  aspects  of  the  athletic  situation  should  have  careful  atten¬ 
tion.  As  a  result  of  this  feeling  the  Intercollegiate  Conference  of 
Faculty  Representatives  has  called  a  special  meeting  to  be  held 
in  Chicago  on  January  28  for  the  discussion  of  certain  important 
topics.  This  meeting  will  be  composed  of  sixty  men, — six  from 
each  conference  institution.  The  delegates  will  be,  in  addition  to 
the  conference  representatives,  the  presidents  of  the  ten  institu¬ 
tions.  the  athletic  directors,  the  football  coaches,  the  presidents 
of  the  boards  of  trustees,  and  ten  representative  alumni.  It  is 
felt  that,  with  these  interests  represented,  the  various  problems 
may  be  considered  from  every  point  of  view. 
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be  seriously  impaired  unless  some  ~,,ri  °  cg,ate  athletics  will  soon 
forts  of  over-enthusiastic^ alu™?  ,  1 p,aced  uPon  «he  ef- 

AI1  phases  of  the  recruiting  nr  I  l  '  LCrtam  outs,de  supporters, 
and  Will  be  discussed  at  the  Chicago' ^ 

length  of  schwJtdesl'the' uii^ration  of  athSesT  h°mC  the 

the  primal  pu^ses^he  in'rtuC  ^  i"fe.rc')l'^ate'talhi'e!!cs,°o 
This  meeting  JS  probaUy  £ T nlT"  *  £’Ven  “"Nation, 
athletic  Standpoint,  held  in  the  0™^ 

Fifth  District. 

DEAN  S.  W.  SEVER,  IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE. 

Prl"t%al^eina^  “strict  are  full,  organized. 

applicant  for  membership  in  some  infra*1  ’  -S  a  mem^er»  or  an 
AH  conferences  have  their  covernini  h’  °v  ,nter"*tate  conference, 
covering  eligibility  of  players  and  if §  -W,th  ?des  of  "lies 
prises.  In  general,  members  of  rh  .  f-  -  JfUrc  ,n  conference  enter- 
ments  of  physical  education  nr  ni  faculty  outside  of  the  depart- 
up  the  boards  of  control.  These  con  tVr  * tra,n,,lff  or  Pieties  make 

ship  and  good  sportsmanship  and  ire  good  fell°w- 

»n  the  Middle  West  P'  *  d  Positive  influence  for  good 

i  -  "t- — 

were  financed  and  field  houses  IrTZi  "ndenvay.  Stadiums 
issue  of  bonds,  and  many  of  the  rnii  g  fi,nanced  through  the 
Fifth  District  have  assumed  LS?1and  diversities  of  the 
quire  ten  to  twenty  years  or  more  fn  Sbl.,8sj!K),?s1  which  will  re¬ 
salaries  in  large  part  and  bonds  in  H  t^ie,r  ^mdation.  Coaches’ 
fate  receipts.  Ga^r^cebts  detnd  le‘r  ?nt!ret-v-  are  P*id  from 
ful  teams  require  good  athlete  P™i  W,,nn!!Jg  teams-  Success- 
on  every  bush.”  Fverv  ,•  ’  *  d  g!K)d  athletes  "do  not  grow 

proselyting,  and  some  of  the  conferenceTh"5  °"  reSruiting  a»d 
and  regulations  forbidding  coaches  -md  ?  passed  resolutions 
ment  of  physical  education"  to  nffl  d  "Jembers  of  the  depart- 
school  athletes.  Free  scholirshinff3"'  'nducements  to  secondary 
Jn  Spite  of  these  ^  Under  the  ban. 

smaller  colleges  arJ  ni,if  i  schools,  junior  colleges,  and  the 

Southern  Conference  an, Emigrant  r Jle  3.1 '  belong 
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tcrrent  to  proselyting,  and  might  abate  the  nuisance  if  the  migrant 
rule  was  broadly  interpreted  to  include  all  students  migrating 
from  one  college  or  university  to  another,  making  them  ineligible 
to  compete  further  in  intercollegiate  athletics,  whether  or  not 
they  had  competed  in  intercollegiate  athletics  previous  to  their 
migration. 

High  school  recruiting  will  be  more  difficult  to  eradicate.  The 
directors  and  coaches  in  the  Missouri  Valley  Conference  are  of 
one  mind  that  the  practice  is  wholly  bad,  and  are  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  do  away  with  the  evil.  Overzealous  alumni  will 
be  more  difficult  to  control,  especially  where  institutions  outside 
of  the  district  continue  their  activities.  The  condition  however  is 
not  hopeless.  The  movement  in  order  to  be  effective  should  be 
nation-wide;  it  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  N.  C.  A.  A. 

Sixth  District. 

PROFESSOR  D.  A.  PENICK,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS. 

This  report  is  made  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Constitution  laid  down  in  Article  II,  Section  2,  of  the  By- 
Laws.  Few  reports  were  received  from  schools  outside  of  the 
Southwest  Athletic  Conference,  so  that  this  report  is  based  largely, 
as  far  as  these  other  schools  are  concerned,  upon  knowledge  re¬ 
ceived  in  other  ways. 

(1)  Existing  eligibility  rules  have  been  well  enforced.  This 
being  the  first  year  of  our  summer  baseball  rule  forbidding  athletes 
to  play  baseball  for  money,  or  to  play  with  teams  playing  more 
than  three  times  a  week,  a  few  cases  occurred  where  students 
participated  without  permission,  but  in  each  case  there  were 
extenuating  circumstances,  and  the  students  were  not  ruled  in¬ 
eligible.  It  became  necessary  for  two  of  our  Southwest  Conference 
institutions  to  sever  athletic  relations  temporarily  because  of  ill 
feelings  between  the  two  student  bodies.  The  severance  was  made 
by  the  officials  of  the  schools,  and  not  by  the  athletic  authorities. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  separation  will  be  of  brief  duration.  The 
schools  concerned  are  Baylor  University  at  Waco,  and  A.  &  M. 
College.  College  Station. 

(2)  It  is  likely  that  the  three-year  rule  will  be  adopted  in  some 
of  the  other  conferences  besides  the  Southwest  Conference, 
especially  if  this  is  insisted  upon  by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  The  Southwest  Conference  has 
had  this  rule  for  years.  At  its  meeting  on  the  9th  of  December, 
the  Southwest  Conference  made  a  rule  declaring  athletes  ineligible 
who  received  pay  for  officiating  at  athletic  contests.  It  also  began 
the  enforcement  of  the  fifteen  entrance  unit  requirement  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  athletics  for  all  students  entering  after  September  1, 
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insurance  out  group 

for  those  injured  in  athletic  participafion^'01  and  hosp,,al  bills 

rssLtot  rs  r  Kht  «-«*>»  •* 

students.  The  following  paragraph  constitutes  “hi  teToTthis 

not  directly  lheir  support 

cases  passed  upon  bv  a  f-unln  -  £uafdia»s  should  have  their 
athletic  committee,  in  each  institution01"111!?’  *eparate  {rom  the 
one  athletic  committee  member  •  such*  laV,"£  not  morc  than 
empowered,  subject  to  the  c?m?,,ttee  should  be 

secure  all  information  concerning  "  °f  1  le  conference,  to 

of  loans  or  gifts  to  student-  c  amount,  source,  and  nature 

Where  such  rifts  exZfl&t '°  Seek  t0  Participate  in  athletics 
the  institution  attended,  such  sIuS™  a"di ,ivin£  cost  at 

for  participation  in  athletics  and  nVr  *  "  I  not  be  cert,fied  to 

be  sent  to  the  president  of’the  ^  ti  '^hen  prePared,  should 
by  the  president  of  the  ins,  mi™  tZ*  £°"\rence’  endorsed 
Southwest  Conference  should  then  wh,ch.  the-v  com e.  The 
rule  rigidly  upon  any  evidence  nchreT'  *  ^  thc  riSht  to 
of  assistance  to  students  not  record  5  roundabout  methods 
college  committees  and  exceeding  an(I  cert,f,ed  to  through  the 
tuition  and  living  expense.”  "  *  s  tpplementing  the  minimum 

of  ^pomTTlie' several  athletic'oT/a  in  'he  conduct 

Conference  undertook  to  check  tlieVoutinr.""'  Tt®  South'vest 
scouting  to  three  of  the  opponents'!™  8  evi1  b>'  res'c'cting 
one  person  at  a  time  Effort  waf  Ik  ”?  °ne  season'  and  only 
of  coaches  during  games  bv  restricti™  th"*' r  l"nit  the  activi‘v 
players  take  the  field  or  by  niMns  ^^  K^  lnstruc'ions  hefor'e 
httlc  change  as  far  as  football  is  concerned  Us”'ltutes-  rh's  makes 
of  signals  by  baseball  coaches  from  the  ^nch  PreVeWS  the®ivin? 

Played  Sewanre- 'Arfein^Un''^  f°°tba"  ";lmes :  A.  &  M.  College 
Institute  at  ^^d  Centenary  CollegSe 

Louisiana  State  University  •  Bailor’  n  lJ  r  ®1’1’1  A«gies.  and 

a  New  Orleans;  Southern  \Jmdkf H  Ce!ltenar5'  a'’d  Loyola 

University ;  and  the  University  of  TvLVn|VCrS.,tyu ' P£yed  M's»uri 
and  Vanderbilt  This  intpr  di  <  •  *  xas  played  the  Kansas  Aggies 

h3V"  w i i  t  1m many  1  Lsftutions* 
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especially  in  relay  games  m  track,  and  in  national  competition 
in  tennis.  Two  splendid  relay  games  were  held  m  1  exas  early 
last  spring— one  at  Rice  Institute,  and  the  other  at  the  University 
of  Texasf  Both  of  these  have  been  established  within  the  last  two 
years,  and  have  attracted  a  very  large  and  excellent  group  of 
athletes  from  all  parts  of  the  Middle  West  in  the  collcge  P0  P, 
and  in  the  junior  college  and  secondary  school  group  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity.  Several  of  our  schools  sent  successful  teams 
to  the  Kansas  and  Drake  relays,  and  a  number  of  our  high  schools 
entered  teams  in  the  national  track  events  at  l  hicago. 

W'e  have  in  our  colleges  in  Texas  at  present  the  national  clay 
court  tennis  champions,  and  the  national  junior ^ tennis [clwm^onj 
in  doubles  Several  of  our  schools  sent  players  to  the  National 
Intercollegiate  Tournament,  a  practice  which  is  becoming  more 
and  more  general  in  this  district.  The  University  of  Fexas .  an- 
nuallv  holds  two  district  tennis  contests  with  Oklahoma  Uni¬ 
versity.  and  has  just  started  competition  in  tennis  with  Oklahoma 

A  (5  ^  An  Effort" was  made  to  get  the  sense  of  the  athletic  author¬ 
ities  including  faculty  representatives  directors  and  coaches 

with  regard  to  the  general  athletic  conditions  in  this  ^strict.  O 
the  9th  of  December,  meetings  were  held  in  Dallas  by  the  e.\  s 

pose  of  gelting  all  information  possible  in  regard  to  athlettc  con- 

^  genera!  feeling  of  optimism.  Nearly  everyone 

feelsthat  conditions  are  getting  better  in  almost  every  way  .No 
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encouragement  of  intramural  sports.  It  is  significant  Jato 
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3TATA  \nt ercoUegiate ^tMetics  should  be  educa- 
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tional  in  its  purposes  as  well  a*  recreational,  and  that  it  must  be 
controled  by  the  schools  themselves  with  that  end  in  view.  The 
greatest  problem  connected  with  the  carrying  out  of  this  program 
is  the  solution  of  the  three-headed  monster,— proselyting,  pro¬ 
fessionalizing,  and  commercializing.  These  .three  problems  are 
indissolubly  connected.  The  present  writer  endeavored  to  wrestle 
with  this  threefold  problem  in  an  address  at  the  semi-centennial 
celebration  and  presidential  inauguration  at  A.  &  M.  College  in 
October.  Reference  was  made  to  a  letter  quoted  in  the  report  of 
Dean  Beyer  of  the  Fifth  District  a  year  ago.  Reference  was  also 
made  to  an  unsigned  letter  received  from  an  advocate  of  clean 
sportsmanship  who  wanted  to  know  why  football  games  were  so 
expensive.  Do  we  tend  to  professionalize  our  players  by  com¬ 
mercializing  their  play  ?  Do  we  encourage  proselyting  by  the  pre¬ 
mium  which  we  place  upon  successful  athletic  contests? 

All  will  be  interested  in  some  extracts  from  one  of  the  responses 
to  the  questionnaire  which  takes  a  less  optimistic  view  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Sixth  District;  these  quotations  arc  not  consecutive, 
but  seem  to  me  to  give  the  gist  of  the  thought : 

"In  my  opinion,  the  entire  situation  in  regard  to  intercollegiate 
athletics  is  undergoing  a  very  serious  change  which  is  being 
brought  about  through  the  activity  of  football.  I  think  that  foot¬ 
ball  has  been  allowed  to  become  entirely  too  engrossing  a  subject 
commercially, — that  is  to  say.  it  has  demonstrated  itself  to  be 
the  only  profitable  sport  in  the  sense  of  making  money  for  college 
departments  of  athletics,  and  it  has  gone  further  than  this  and 
has  become  a  very  lucrative  form  of  amusement. 

“The  fact  that  football  engages  such  wide  popular  attention  is 
distracting  and  detrimental  to  college  work,  and  this  same 
popularity  which  it  enjoys  tends  to  make  the  college  requirements 
upon  the  athlete  less  and  less  effective. 

"I  seriously  doubt  if  we  are  ever  going  to  be  able  to  get  absolute 
uniformity  in  a  real  and  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  colleges 
of  our  conference  against  proselyting  in  all  its  forms  and  against 
all  of  the  undesirable  aspects  of  football. 

"It  is  clearly  and  grossly  unjust  that  the  interpretation  of  what 
is  essential  to  professionalism  be  materially  different  in  one  insti¬ 
tution  from  another,  and  personally  1  can  see  no  other  alternative, 
eventually,  for  the  conference  except  to  permit  all  colleges  to 
practically  subsidize  football  games, — namely,  to  have  equal  op¬ 
portunity  of  accepting  from  enthusiastic  alumni  or  friends  such 
gifts  as  make  possible  the  athlete’s  presence  in  college  without 
expense  to  himself.  1  am  not  sure  that  this  is  fundamentally 
wrong,  but  I  feel  sure  of  one  thing, — that  the  minute  we  stand  on 
our  feet  and  say  we  will  permit  this,  football  in  college  as  an  insti¬ 
tution  will  disappear  in  four  or  five  years. 
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“I  am  very  much  of  the  opinion  that  the  situation  has  gotten 
out  of  hand  and  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  conference  at  the 
present  moment,  much  as  we  would  like  to  believe  it  is. 

“I  believe  that  if  we  are  serious  in  our  desire  to  maintain  foot¬ 
ball  as  an  American  college  institution,  we  must  prepare  to  take 
a  vigorous  step  to  do  away  with  the  financial  profits  of  this  system. 

“Under  the  present  circumstances,  a  winning  team  has  a  high 
commercial  value  to  the  college,  and  1  rather  fear  that  its  com¬ 
mercial  value  is  beginning  to  be  considered  as  of  higher  importance 
than  its  superiority  over  other  teams. 

“In  my  opinion,  if  the  game  is  becoming  professional,  it  is 
becoming  professional  with  the  consent  of  the  college  authorities, 
and  its  change  of  character  is  not  of  the  students’  making,  but 
is  of  the  making  of  the  college  authorities  under  pressure  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  outside  and  not  purely  college  influences.” 

We  are  doing  everything  we  can  to  discourage  professional¬ 
izing  in  every  sport.  At  our  recent  meeting,  the  Southwest  Con¬ 
ference  took  this  action :  “We  learn  with  great  regret  that  a  game 
of  professional  football  has  been  scheduled  for  the  Dallas  Fair 
Park  Stadium  Sunday,  December  10.”  In  this  connection,  we 
published  the  action  of  the  conference  a  year  ago  to  the  effect 
that  no  person  connected  with  professional  football  as  player, 
coach,  or  promoter,  would  be  allowed  to  officiate  or  coach  in  the 
Southwest  Conference.  It  is  announced  that  another  professional 
game  will  be  played  in  Waco  either  Christmas  or  New  Year’s 
day.  Roth  of  these  games  will  be  between  the  teams  led  by  Grange 
and  Wilson. 

In  spite  of  these  clouds  upon  the  horizon,  we  have  hopes  that 
the  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  land  will  stand  to¬ 
gether  in  defense  of  amateur  sports,  and  that  we  may  have  the 
wisdom  to  so  direct  them  that  this  “three-headed  monster”  will 
not  be  able  to  cause  their  downfall.  We  believe  that  if  we  have  the 
conviction,  the  courage,  and  the  vision  of  Walter  Camp,  we  can 
win  this  crucial  contest. 


Seventh  District. 

PROFESSOR  S.  L.  KNIGIIT.  UNIVERSITY  OF  WYOMING. 

The  general  policy  of  intercollegiate  athletic  relationships  was 
defined  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Faculty  Athletic  Conference,  De¬ 
cember  4,  1026,  as  follows. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Faculty  Athletic 
Conference,  December  4,  1026,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed : 
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The  following  important  changes  have  been  made  in  rule  relative 
to  participation  in  intercollegiate  athletics  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Faculty  Athletic  Conference. 

Rule  13.  Relative  to  migratory  students.  The  one  year  migra¬ 
tory  rule  has  been  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

A  student  who  enters  a  conference  institution  after  having 
participated  in  intercollegiate  athletics  in  another  institution  of 
collegiate  rank  shall  not  participate  in  intercollegiate  athletics 
until  he  has  been  in  residence  two  college  years. 

Rule  18.  Relative  to  extent  of  participation.  Participation  in 
football  has  been  cut  from  four  to  three  years. 

Discontinuance  of  boxing:  The  Rocky  Mountain  Conference 
has  discontinued  boxing  as  an  intercollegiate  activity. 


Eighth  District. 

DEAN  H.  V.  CARI’ENTER,  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  Eighth  District,  comprising  the  Pacific  Coast  states,  to¬ 
gether  with  Idaho  and  Nevada,  covers  a  very  large  territory,  but 
its  area  is  almost  coincident  with  that  of  the  Pacific  Coast  inter¬ 
collegiate  Athletic  Conference,  which,  in  fact,  includes  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montana  located  in  the  Seventh  District. 

1'his  Conference  includes,  in  addition  to  the  University  ot 
Montana,  the  University  of  Idaho,  University  of  Washington. 
State  College  of  Washington,  University  of  Oregon  Oregon  State 
Agricultural  College.  University  of  California,  Stantord  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  University  of  Southern  California. 

We  have  also  within  the  bounds  of  the  district  two  other  im¬ 
portant  conferences.  The  Pacific  Northwest  Intercollegiate  Con¬ 
ference  formerly  included  all  of  the  present  members  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Conference  north  of  California,  together  with  four 
smaller  institutions.  In  December.  1925.  the  members  of  the  North¬ 
west  Conference  who  were  also  members  ot  the  Pacific  Coast  Con¬ 
ference  withdrew  from  the  Northwest.  Uonzaga  Unwersity  of 
Spokane  also  withdrew  at  this  time,  thus  leaving  the  Pac  he 
Northwest  Intercollegiate  Conference  an  organization  of  tlu- 
smaller  schools  of  the  Northwest,  which  now  includes  Whitman 
College  Walla  Walla,  Washington;  Willamette  University,  Salt m. 
Oregon;  Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove.  Oregon;  College  of 
Puget  Sound.  Tacoma.  Washington;  College  of  Idaho.  Caldwell. 
Idaho;  and  Linfield  College.  Linfield,  Oregon. 

In  a  general  way  the  rules  now  in  force  in  the  Northwest  Con¬ 
ference  are  those  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  except  that  the 
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rule  barring  intercollegiate  participation  of  freshmen  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  because  of  the  small  student  bodies  in  the  schools.  It  is 
hoped  and  expected  that  the  Northwest  Conference  with  its 
present  more  homogeneous  membership  will  continue  to  make  a 
very  real  contribution  to  the  wholesomeness  of  athletics  through¬ 
out  the  Northwest. 

In  Southern  California  we  find  also  the  Southern  California 
Conference  which  has  been  doing  fine  work  with  its  group  of 
colleges  for  several  years.  This  conference  includes  Pomona 
College,  Occidental  College,  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
University  of  California.  Southern  Branch,  University  of  Red¬ 
lands,  and  Whittier  College.  Probably  in  the  immediate  future 
this  conference  must  either  lose  the  University  of  California, 
Southern  Branch,  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  or  work  out 
the  problem  of  accommodating  within  their  number  a  school 
several  times  as  large  as  any  of  the  other  members. 

In  all  of  the  conferences  the  rules  during  the  past  year  have 
been  followed  with  less  than  the  usual  difficulty.  The  similarity 
of  rules  enforced  in  the  different  conferences  is  leading  to  a  better 
understanding  of  these  things  by  incoming  students,  so  that  there 
is  less  trouble  in  enforcement.  All  three  conferences  meet  at  least 
annually,  and  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  reaching  an  under¬ 
standing  as  to  interpretations. 

In  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  a  useful  method  has  been 
developed  of  promoting  better  understanding  in  the  application 
of  rules.  Any  member  of  the  conference  who  is  not  sure  of  his 
interpretation  of  a  rule  writes  or  wires  the  president  of  the  con¬ 
ference  asking  him  to  rule  on  a  case,  real  or  hypothetical.  The 
president  give>  his  interpretation  in  a  letter  to  all  the  members  of 
the  conference  and  this  ruling  is  accepted  unless  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  one  or  more  member  institutions  asks  for  a  vote,  in  which 
case  the  question  is  placed  before  all  members  and  a  vote  by  mail 
taken  on  whether  the  ruling  of  the  president  shall  be  sustained  or 
reversed.  This  easy  method  of  developing  the  regulations  has 
done  much  to  promote  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  rules  on 
the  part  of  all  members,  and  on  this  account  has  been  very  valuable 
in  avoiding  disputes.  Action  can  be  taken  very  promptly,  and  all 
members  are  kept  informed  of  any  action  taken. 

The  development  of  conference  regulatory  rules  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  though  somewhat  hampered  by  our  great  distances,  has 
been  promoted  by  the  small  number  of  institutions  involved,  and 
the  status  of  conference  regulation  of  athletics  is  perhaps  as 
satisfactory  as  in  any  other  conference  of  the  country.  It  seems 
that  success  in  regulation  of  intercollegiate  athletics  is  closely 
proportional  to  the  degree  of  understanding  and  acquaintance 
existing  among  the  men  who  are  representatives  of  the  different 
institutions. 
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With  a  view  to  promoting  still  greater  agreement  among  the 
various  rules  of  the  different  conferences  the  writer  has  been 
studying  the  rules  of  nine  of  the  leading  conferences.  Some  of 
the  findings  may  be  of  interest  to  others.  In  six  of  the  conferences 
the  representative  of  each  institution  in  the  conference  must  be 
a  faculty  member  not  financially  interested  in  athletics.  New 
rules  go  into  effect  immediately  in  four  conferences,  and  the  other 
five  are  not  clear  on  this  pbint.  Lists  of  eligible  players  are 
exchanged  in  six;  players  who  have  lost  their  amateur  standing 
may  be  reinstated  in  four ;  training  tables  of  all  sorts  are  pro¬ 
hibited  in  at  least  three;  one  meal  at  a  training  table  in  football 
and  basket  ball  is  permitted  in  one,  and  all  meals  for  the  crew  in 
one;  a  training  table  for  all  meals  is  permitted  in  one  conference. 
The  playing  season  is  limited  by  eight ;  athletes  may  receive  com¬ 
pensation  for  officiating  at  games  in  one,  and  for  ordinary  work 
done  for  the  instituti<yi  in  two;  compensation  for  instructing  is 
permitted  in  one.  Fifteen  units  of  credit  are  required  for  entrance 
in  all  but  one.  Participants  must  be  enrolled  in  twelve  hours  in 
six  conferences.  They  must  have  passed  and  be  passing  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  normal  work  in  seven,  and  in  all  of  their  work  in 
two  conferences.  Late  registration  is  permitted  up  to  three  weeks 
in  two  conferences,  and  up  to  thirty  days  in  one;  others  do  not 
specify.  Only  three  years  of  varsity  participation  is  permitted  in 
the  six  leading  conferences.  Those  who  have  completed  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  a  bachelor’s  degree  are  definitely  barred  in  six. 
The  one-year  residence  rule  is  in  force  in  eight.  Transfers  lose 
one  season’s  participation  in  each  sport,  besides  a  year  of  residence, 
in  six  conferences,  and  lose  all  participation  in  any  sport,  in  which 
they  had  participated  before  transferring,  in  three  conferences. 
Freshman  teams  are  limited  to  two  games  away  from  the  campus 
in  one  conference,  to  a  total  of  five  games  in  one.  to  four  games 
in  another,  are  not  permitted  to  play  after  the  second  Saturday 
before  Thanksgiving  in  one,  and  are  allowed  to  have  no  inter¬ 
collegiate  games  in  two  conferences. 

After  careful  examination  of  the  rules  of  the  different  con¬ 
ferences  governing  permissible  scholastic  delinquencies,  and 
having  in  mind  my  many  years  of  application  of  rules  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  Pacific  Northwest  conferences,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  regulation  now  in  force  in  both  of  these  conferences  is 
much  more  workable  and  fairer  to  the  student,  while  at  the  same 
time  being  clearer  and  easier  to  apply  in  an  equable  manner 
throughout  the  different  institutions,  than  any  similar  rule  I  have 
found.  This  rule  reads  “No  person  shall  participate  in  any  in¬ 
tercollegiate  sport  who  has  total  failures  on  his  previous  record 
in  that  or  any  other  institution  exceeding  one-fifth  of  his  total 
hours  passed  in  such  institutions.  For  the  purpose  of  this  rule 
it  is  understood  that  ‘previous  record’  shall  be  interpreted  as  mean- 
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The  football  season  just  completed  has  been  the  most  successful 
of  all,  with  well-balanced  teams  and  an  energetic  race  for  suprem¬ 
acy.  Injuries  were  perhaps  lower  than  ever.  1  he  support  ac¬ 
corded  to  football  by  the  public  has  become  here  as  elsewhere 
something  of  a  problem,  due  to  the  large  incomes  resulting  from 
football  and  the  natural  tendency  to  glorify  the  game  and  the 
players.  This  has  not  led  as  yet  to  any  serious  menace  from  pro¬ 
fessional  football  on  the  west  coast. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Conference  has  finally  dropped  all  connection 
with  the  control  of  the  annual  New  Year’s  Day  game  at  Pasadena, 
and  this  game  will  be  promoted  by  the  Tournament  ot  Roses.  1  Ins 
organization  has  stood  with  the  colleges  of  the  conference  for 
amateur  games  only,  and  so  the  conference  has  not  ruled  against 
participation  in  this  game,  and  it  is  likely  that  one  of  the  stronger 
teams  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  will  continue  to  participate 
in  the  game  and  thus  limit  the  development  of  professional  foot¬ 
ball  in  the  Far  West. 


REPORTS  OF  RULES  COMMITTEES. 

I.  Association  Football  (Soccer). 

About  sixty-five  questionnaires  were  sent  out.  to  which  were 
received  fortv-three  replies.  From  the  answers  given  it  would 
appear  that  thirty-one  institutions  play  the  game— three  as  a  major 
sport,  twenty-two  as  a  minor  sport,  and  six  without  classification. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  long  the  game  has  been 
played,  the  replies  run  from  twenty-five  years  to  one  year. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  game  is 
played  intramurally.  it  appears  that  sixteen  employ  interclass  com¬ 
petition  ;  three,  inter  fraternity  competition;  three,  interdepart¬ 
mental  competition ;  while  nine  play  intramurally,  without  classifi- 

cation.  and  in  physical  education  work. 

As  to  the  extent  of  intercollegiate  competition,  it  appears  that 
twenty-four  play  with  one  team,  six  play  with  two  teams,  and 

one  with  three  teams. 

As  to  the  number  of  candidates  appearing  for  practice,  it 
appears  that  four  report  thirty  or  under;  eight  report  forty;  three 
report  sixty;  two  report  eighty;  while  one  each  report  ninety, 
one  hundred,  one  hundred  and  thirty,  one  hundred  and  forty, 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  three  hundred 
and  fifty;  four  do  not  report. 

As  to  the  number  of  teams  brganized,  it  would  appear  that 


eight  maintain  one  team,  seven  maintain  two  teams,  three  maintain 
three  teams,  five  maintain  four  teams,  one  maintains  five,  two 
maintain  six,  one  maintains  twelve,  one  maintains  seventeen,  and 
one  maintains  twenty- four  teams. 

As  to  the  degree  of  interest  indicated,  it  would  appear  that  one 
reports  maximum  interest  generally  and  among  players,  six  report 
very  large  interest  generally  and  among  players,  three  report  good, 
six  report  fair,  three  report  excellent,  and  four  report  little  interest. 

As  to  the  progress  made  in  the  development  of  the  game,  it 
would  appear  in  sixteen  cases  that  there  has  been  a  continuous 
increase  in  participation ;  six  report  fair ;  two.  much  ;  three,  little ; 
and  one  sees  progress  only  along  recreational  lines. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  game,  twenty  prophesy  much  greater 
participation  ;  four  report  the  future  to  be  good ;  three  fairly  good; 
three  only  as  a  minor  sport ;  two  only  as  an  intramural ;  one  does 
not  see  a  very  great  future;  and  one  does  not  know. 

No  replies  were  received  from  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 
Harvard  University,  Lafayette  College.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  and  Syracuse  University,  where  I  know  the  game  has 
been  actively  played  all  the  season  by  at  least  one  team  and  in 
some  cases  two.  The  others  not  replying  I  am  in  doubt  about. 

Adding  the  five  not  replying  to  the  twenty-five  who  reported 
playing  one  team  in  intercollegiate  competition,  we  have  thirty 
first  teams  operating,  which  according  to  my  information  is  ten 
more  than  operated  last  season. 

In  quite  a  number  of  cases  much  longer  schedules  have  been 
played  by  a  considerably  increased  number  of  colleges. 

While  the  doing  awav  of  the  league  competition  by  the  various 
colleges  interested  has  been  beneficial  to  some,  it  is  a  distinct  dis¬ 
advantage  to  others,  and  there  is  some  agitation  for  its  reinstate¬ 
ment.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  change  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Association  Football  League  to  an  Association  has  been  beneficial. 

Other  features  which  have  some  effect  in  the  development  of 
the  game  are  the  elimination  of  the  offside  confusion,  and  the 
throw  in.  and  the  division  of  the  game  into  quarters.  All  of  these, 
without  in  any  way  changing  the  game,  have  considerably  sim¬ 
plified  it  in  playing. 

One  point  which  is  quite  important  is  the  procurement  of  capable 
officials  for  the  proper  handling  of  the  games.  This  problem  is 
occupying  a  good  deal  of  the  time  of  the  chairman  of  the  Officials 
Committee,  not  so  much  because  of  a  scarcity  of  officials,  but 
rather  because  of  a  very  great  scarcity  of  capable,  intelligent  of¬ 
ficials.  No  definite  report  can.  however,  be  made  on  the  matter 
at  this  time. 

Douglas  Stewart, 

Secretary . 
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II.  Basket  Ball. 

Your  committee  held  its  annual  meeting  in  April.  The  Joint 
Committee  continues  to  work  in  absolute  harmony,  and  it  is  our 
belief  that  the  basket  ball  rules  are  in  excellent  condition.  Only 
very  minor  changes  were  made.  The  rules,  and  the  Guide  so 
ably  edited  by  Oswald  Tower,  are  called  to  your  attention  as  the 
real  report  of  this  committee. 

A  report  upon  audit  of  the  treasurer’s  accounts  shows  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  be  in  good  shape  financially.  A  three-cent  royalty  is 
now  paid  by  the  American  Sports  Publishing  Company,  and  the 
amount  paid  the  past  year  to  each  of  the  constituent  organiza¬ 
tions  was  $750  instead  of  $500  as  heretofore. 

Basket  ball  is  undoubtedly  our  most  popular  indoor  game.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  fifteen  million  persons  played  basket  ball 
in  this  country  the  past  year.  The  game  has  gone  forward  rapidly, 
has  been  very  well  standardized,  and  this  code  of  rules  is  now 
recognized  and  followed  by  practically  all  teams  throughout  the 
world. 

L.  W.  St.  John, 
Chairman. 


III.  Football. 

Changes  in  the  playing  rules  for  the  season  of  1926  did  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  fundamentals  of  the  game. 

The  change  in  the  method  of  putting  the  ball  in  play  after  a 
safety  has  entirely  stopped  the  abuse  of  the  safety  which  was 
creeping  into  the  game  during  the  season  of  1925.  To  illustrate: 
A  team  with  a  score  of  7  to  0  in  its  favor,  which  had  possession 
of  the  ball  in  its  own  territory,  could,  by  taking  a  series  of  three 
voluntary  safeties,  make  a  maximum  of  15  consecutive  plays  with¬ 
out  gaining  a  single  first  down  and  yet  without  losing  possession 
of  the  ball.  With  only  a  few  minutes  left  in  which  to  play,  the 
time  would  be  easily  consumed  in  this  way  and  the  whistle  would 
blow  with  the  score  standing  at  7  to  6.  Of  course  the  effect  of 
this  strategy  was  to  prevent  the  team  which  was  behind  by  a  small 
margin  from  getting  anything  like  a  real  chance  to  tie  the  score 
or  win  the  game  by  a  “garrison  finish”  during  the  last  few  minutes 
of  play. 

The  new  rule  providing  for  the  loss  of  five  yards  in  cases  of 
certain  incompleted  forward  passes  was  intended  to  discourage 
and  minimize  the  indiscriminate  heaving  of  forward  passes  which 
marred  the  fourth  quarter  of  so  many  games  during  the  season 
of  1925.  While  it  was  not  expected  by  the  committee  that  this 
provision  would  entirely  eliminate  the  practice,  reports  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  indicate  that  it  has  had  a  wholesome 
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than  in  any  season  before.  But  we  have  seen  it  principally  in 
teams  that  have  had  an  effective  forward  pass  attack.  This  at¬ 
tack  becomes  a  real  threat,  thus  forcing  the  secondary  defense 
back,  which  in  turn  gives  an  opportunity  for  a  real  chance  to 
develop  a  running  game. 

It  is  to  the  forward  pass  that  we  are  indebted  in  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  degree  tor  the  greatly  increased  and  widely  diversified 
strategy  of  the  modern  game,  and  for  this  reason  artificial  re¬ 
strictions  on  its  use,  which  in  turn  necessarily  impair  its  value  as 
a  threat,  must  be  approached  only  with  the  greatest  of  care. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  season  just  closed  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  no  previous  season  has  it  been  so  difficult  to 
forecast  the  outcome  of  any  given  contest.  l  ime  and  again  the 
team  which  was  expected  to  lose  came  through  as  a  winner,  and 
in  many  games  the  losing  team  showed  occasional  flashes  of  bril¬ 
liant  football  which  it  was  a  joy  to  witness  and  which  were  prob¬ 
ably  equally  gratifying  to  those  who  participated  in  them. 
Perhaps  to  a  larger  extent  also  than  ever  before  the  smaller  col¬ 
leges  held  their  own  in  matches  with  teams  from  larger  institu¬ 
tions.  Responsible  for  much  of  all  this  is  undoubtedly  the  fact 
that  the  game  as  it  now  stands  presents  an  almost  unlimited  op¬ 
portunity  for  strategy,  and  no  single  team,  no  matter  how  good, 
can  be  expected  to  be  ready  to  meet  at  all  times  and  at  all  points 
the  diversity  of  attack  now  at  the  command  of  the  opposing  quar¬ 
terback.  It  may  he  disappointing  to  the  friends  of  a  given  team  to 
see  it  go  down  to  defeat  at  the  hands  of  a  supposedly  inferior 
team,  hut  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  sport  that  the  score  cannot 
be  marked  up  in  advance,  that  the  fortunes  of  war  change  with 
kaleidoscopic  suddenness,  that  the  under  dog  always  has  a  chance, 
and  that  the  game  is  not  over  until  the  referee  blows  the  final 
whistle. 

E.  K.  Hall, 
Chairman. 


IV’.  Swimming  and  Water  Games. 

In  the  judgment  of  your  committee,  the  rules  now  in  force 
for  swimming,  water  |>olo,  and  water  soccer  arc  meeting 
with  general  satisfaction.  This  year  we  have  had  fewer  requests 
for  rule  changes  than  usual.  The  recent  organization  of  the 
swimming  coaches  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  United  States 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  committee  to  secure  in  a  more  organ¬ 
ized  way  the  best  ideas  of  this  group  of  men.  who  after  all.  are 
the  rule  experts  in  swimming  rules  as  well  as  in  the  coaching  of 
teams  and  teaching  of  swimming. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  swimming  rules  committee  was 
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The  performances  in  the  various  events  were  excellent,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  detailed  results  which  have  been  published  and 
need  not  be  recounted  here.  The  outstanding  characteristic  of 
the  meet  was  the  friendly  hospitality  accorded  us  by  the  officers 
and  midshipmen  of  the  Naval  Academy.  Admiral  Nulton  acted 
as  honorary  referee,  and  presented  the  medals  to  the  national 
winners  at  the  end  of  the  meet.  Commander  McCandless,  athletic 
officer,  and  Henry  Ortland,  swimming  coach  of  the  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy  and  a  member  of  our  advisory  committee  on  swimming 
rules,  who  managed  the  meet,  completed  all  arrangements  for  the 
conduct  of  the  meet  in  a  faultless  manner.  All  visiting  con¬ 
testants,  coaches,  and  rules  committee  members  were  guests  of 
the  midshipmen  for  meals  and  lodging  during  their  stay. 

The  prospects  for  the  National  Meet  of  1927  are  good.  The 
State  University  of  Iowa  extended  an  invitation  to  hold  the 
National  Meet  in  their  new  pool  which  will  shortly  be  completed. 
This  invitation  was  accepted  by  the  committee,  and  was  later  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association.  The  University  of  Iowa  is  building  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  swimming  pools  in  the  United  States. 
In  size  it  is  GO  feet  wide  by  150  feet  long,  identical  in  dimensions 
with  the  splendid  pool  of  the  Naval  Academy.  The  Iowa  pool 
also  has  accommodations  for  3500  spectators.  An  important  rul¬ 
ing  of  the  swimming  committee  has  resulted  in  the  addition  of 
two  new  events  to  the  program  of  the  National  Meet,  in  the  form 
of  a  200-yard  free-style  relay,  and  a  300-yard  medley  relay.  In 
this  connection,  the  committee  desires  again  to  extend  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  distinguished  college  swimmers  and  distinguished  college 
swimming  teams  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  to  attend  the 
meet.  It  is  expected  to  hold  this  meet  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  on  April 
15  and  16.  1927. 

The  Intercollegiate  Swimming  Guide  was  again  edited  by  Mr. 
Frank  Sullivan,  a  member  of  the  rules  committee.  The  Guide  is 
well  up  to  the  standard  of  other  years;  it  was  published  several 
weeks  ago,  well  in  advance  of  the  swimming  season.  This  pub¬ 
lication.  comprising  rules,  results  of  dual  and  championship  in¬ 
terscholastic  and  intercollegiate  swimming  meets,  records,  and 
other  valuable  data,  we  believe  deserves  the  wider  support  of  the 
members  of  this  association.  It  would  be  very  helpful  if  each  insti¬ 
tution  subscribed  annually  to  a  dozen  or  more  copies  of  the  Guide 
for  the  use  of  their  physical  athletic  departments. 

Your  rules  committee  has  again  maintained  valuable  contacts 
with  other  national  committees  in  affiliated  fields.  In  this  wav  we 
are  enabled  to  cooperate  for  a  well-rounded  program  of  ad¬ 
vancement  of  swimming  and  life-saving  instruction  in  the  United 
States.  Joint  membership  on  the  swimming  committee  of  the 
Camp  Directors  Association  has  resulted  in  a  continued  use  of 
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F.  W.  Luehring, 
Chairman. 
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much  as  the  material  tor  the  192?  Guide  was  delivered  to  the 
printer  much  earlier  than  ever  before,  the  committee  anticipates 
that  the  Guide  will  be  ready  for  distribution  during  the  early  part 
of  January. 

The  192?  Guide  will  contain  a  number  of  interesting  sections 
this  year,  including  the  best  records  made  by  American  college 
men.  This  list  is  compiled  annually  by  the  committee  of  which 
Mr.  A.  A.  Stagg  is  chairman.  A  similar  list  of  the  best  records 
made  by  high  school  athletes  will  appear  in  the  Guide  as  a  new 
feature.  These  records  were  received  and  formally  acted  upon 
by  the  track  records  committee  of  the  National  Federation  of 
State  High  School  Athletic  Associations,  of  which  Mr.  C.  W. 
Whitten  is  chairman.  There  will  be  several  articles  by  coaches 
and  officials,  which  were  written  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
the  work  of  standardizing  officiating  at  meets  and  of  improving 
the  work  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
meets  in  the  schools  and  colleges.  At  the  meeting  of  the  track 
coaches  in  Chicago,  the  matter  of  making  the  field  events  more 
interesting  to  the  spectators  was  stressed.  The  Guide  will  contain 
an  article  on  this  subject,  which  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Schulte, 
and  which  gives  many  valuable  suggestions.  Other  new  sections 
will  deal  with  the  history  and  development  of  different  standard 
events. 

Other  than  reediting  and  clarifying  the  rules,  only  minor 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  code.  (  hitstanding  among  the 
changes  are :  (  1 )  That  in  a  legal  high  jump  one  foot  must  clearly 
precede  the  head  of  the  competitor  over  the  bar.  (2)  The  com¬ 
mittee  recommends  that  the  "T"  head-rest  for  high  jump  standards 
be  tried  out  for  one  year.  (3)  That  the  starter  he  authorized  to 
penalize  a  contestant  who  talks  to  his  competitors  on  the  mark  for 
the  purpose  of  rattling  them.  (4)  That  in  measuring  distances 
the  zero  end  of  the  steel  tape  be  held  at  the  point  where  the  im¬ 
plement  makes  imprint.  (5)  That  the  lines  for  designating  discus 
and  hammer  throw  sectors  start  from  the  middle  of  the  circle. 
(6)  That  before  actually  throwing  the  javelin,  the  competitor  may 
steady  the  implement  with  the  other  hand.  (?)  That  the  size  of 
the  bases  of  hurdles  he  increased  to  36  inches. 

The  192?  Guide  will  contain  the  only  official  records  of  school 
and  college  meets.  The  committee  recommends  that  all  track 
coaches  use  these  official  records  on  their  printed  programs. 

During  1926  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  rules  were  in  more  general  use 
than  ever  before,  being  considered  as  the  official  code  for  prac¬ 
tically  all  college  and  interscholastic  meets.  The  greater  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  rules  and  Guide  is  indicated  by  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  material  which  was  sent  in  for  the  192? 
edition.  Fully  twice  as  much  material  was  submitted  by  the 
coaches  for  the  new  Guide  as  for  1926.  Without  a  single  excep- 
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J.  L.  Griffith, 

Chairman. 


VI.  Wrestling. 

-  isss 
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your  committee  has  no  intention  white ler of ZTr  ’  'T'T 
name  or  constitution  of  anv  ortranieaVinn  'T'""?  'V,th  !he 
Ot  Its  rules  we  recognize  there  .mv  i  * 1-  the  administration 

raska.  and  Professor  F  r  r^n"  DJ*  ?•  G*  C!*PP  of  Neb- 
Mechanical  College  of  oi-hhrm  'lS|  ier  °f  t,le  Agricultural  and 
interest  and  progress  in  thlw  Ti  ^  ^Iowin?  reports  of 
-even  of  thj  J  ‘of  thf  ^ 

Valiev  Con  ference  team  nn  JnT  F  P  'n,R  !hc  annual  Missouri 
that  ■■the  general  inters?  1  ^“n  chamI>'°nshipS.  He  writes 
very  much  greater than i  ^  h,gh  sc,,ools  ™ 
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he  states,  “It  will  he  only  a  relatively  short  time  before  our  rules 
will  be  as  completely  recognized  as  the  official  wrestling  rules  as 
those  of  basket  ball  and  football  are  recognized  as  being  standard.” 

During  the  present  year  four  large  and  influential  conferences 
have  adopted  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  wrestling  code.  Dr.  John  A.  Rock¬ 
well,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  New  England  Intercollegiate 
Wrestling  Association,  states  that  on  May  22,  1926,  the  conference 
in  session  was  in  sympathy  with  standardization  and  adopted  the 
N.  C.  A.  A.  rules  with  slight  modifications.  G.  M.  Trautman,  of 
Ohio  State,  representing  the  N.  C  .  A.  A.  in  the  Big  1  en,  wrote 
during  the  summer  that  it  was  possible  at  a  meeting  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Conference  directors  and  faculty  advisers  to  have  the 
N.  C.  A.  A.  wrestling  rules  adopted  for  the  coming  year.  In  his 
words:  “Wrestling  never  had  a  better  year  than  the  1925-20 
season  in  the  Western  Conference.  All  the  conference  schools 
supwrt  wrestling  in  addition  to  varsity  activities  as  a  part  of  the 
intramural  program.”  The  fourth  conference  to  swing  into  line 
for  the  standardization  and  adoption  of  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  wrestling 
rules  was  the  Southern  Conference  (Northern  Division).  1  his 
section  includes  the  University  of  Virginia,  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  North  Carolina  State  University,  and  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  R.  A.  Fetzer,  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  writes  that :  “The  Southern  Conference  teams  operated 
under  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  rules  as  submitted  last  December,  and  at 
the  conference  meeting  recently  held  in  Jacksonville,  Honda,  ot- 
ficiallv  adopted  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  rules  as  published  by  the  com- 
mittee.”  The  fifth  conference  to  adopt  the  rules  during  the  year, 
with  slight  changes,  was  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate  \\  resthng 
Association,  composed  of  Yale,  Princeton,  Cornell,  Pennsylvania. 
Penn  State,  Columbia,  Lehigh,  and  Syracuse.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  committee  representing  the  managers  of  the  institutions  of  the 
E.  I.  A.  A.,  the  following  action  was  taken: 

“That  rules  governing  competition,  as  mentioned  in  the  Consti- 
tution  and  By-Laws  of  1924  of  the  E.  I.  A.  A.,  be  expunged  from 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Association,  and  that  t  u 
wrestling  rules  of  the  N.  C.  A.  A.,  as  adopted  by  that  association 
in  1926  and  as  amended  this  day  (October  IT.  1926)  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  E.  I.  A.  A.,  be  adopted ^as  the  rules  hence¬ 
forth  to  govern  competition  of  the  E.  I.  A.  A.’ 

This  association  has  as  an  advisory  committee  Mr.  Robinson 
as  chairman,  Dr.  Rockwell,  and  Mr.  Reiter.  As  the  personnel  of 
the  executive  committee  in  the  form  of  student  managers  is  chang¬ 
ing  each  year,  the  advisory  committee  is  able  to  give  direction  an* 
accumulated  experience  toward  the  best  interest  of  the  sport. 

In  addition  to  the  conferences  mentioned  which  have  forma  > 
adopted  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  rules  in  wrestling,  the  colleges  in  Oh.< 
which  are  supporting  wrestling  are  using  N.  C.  A.  A.  ru  es. 
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The  Pacific  Coast  Conference  has  just  appointed  a  committee 
for  the  promotion  of  minor  sports,  including  wrestling,  anticipat¬ 
ing  an  annual  tournament  embracing  several  branches.  They  are 
disposed  to  adopt  the  Big  Ten  and  Missouri  Valley  rules  for 
wrestling  as  part  of  this  new  program,  and  these  are  the  N.  C. 
A.  A.  rules. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  for  coaches  and  others 
interested  in  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  rules,  was  held  December  29  at  the 
Motel  Astor.  All  the  conferences  now  members  of  our  associa¬ 
tion,  with  the  exception  of  the  Southern  Conference,  were  repre¬ 
sented.  In  addition,  the  Army  and  Navy  representatives  gave 
helpful  suggestions  in  the  codification  of  a  better  set  of  rules. 
Lieutenant  Commander  W.  A.  Richardson  said  that  the  battle  fleets 
were  using  our  rules,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  complete  standard¬ 
ization.  The  result  of  the  conference  was  the  acceptance  by  the 
executive  committee  of  some  important  changes  in  the  rules  which 
will  be  incorporated  in  the  booklet  if  this  report  is  accepted. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  the  following : 

It  is  recommended  in  the  interest  of  standardization  of  the 
wrestling  rules  that  we  undertake  to  get  all  the  college  wrestling 
associations  of  the  country  to  adopt  the  wrestling  rules  of  the 
X  C.  A.  A.,  with  the  understanding  that  the  rules  committee  will 
call  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  organizations  (one  from 
each  association),  and  that  the  executive  committee  will  agree  to 
approve  all  changes  voted  by  a  majority  of  these  representatives. 
In  turn,  all  the  wrestling  organizations  will  agree  to  use  such  new 
rules  in  toto. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  wishes  to  thank  all  those  who 
have  cooperated  in  the  uplift  and  standardization  of  the  wres¬ 
tling  rules.  The  ambition  of  your  committee  is,  that  when  this 
bodv  convenes  next  year  everv  conference  affiliated  with  it.  and 
every  high  school  and  preparatory  school  in  the  United  States,  will 
have  swung  into  line  for  standardization  and  a  higher  standard 
of  sportsmanship.  Lovers  of  sport  everywhere,  can  we  count  on 
your  support? 

H.  R.  Reiter, 
Chairman. 

VII.  Boxing. 

On  March  27th  last  the  third  championship  meet  of  the  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Boxing  Association  was  held  at  Annapolis,  the  compet¬ 
ing  colleges  being  Colgate,  Pennsylvania.  Penn.  State,  Syracuse. 
Navy,  and  Yale. 

All  these  meets  were  held  under  the  boxing  rules  nf  the  N.  ('. 
V  A.,  which  are  now  published  with  the  rules  for  wrestling.  A 
number  of  dual  meets  have  also  been  held  under  them  and  their 
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use  has  been  greatly  extended  by  their  adoption  by  the  Navy,  who 
now  hold  all  their  boxing  contests  in  the  fleet  ul'der‘heserules. 

Violations  are  still  frequent,  due  to  the  force of  . old  habi ^ 
nmU  will  still  climb  into  the  ring  and  wave  a  dirty  towel.  Loac 
still  find  it  difficult  to  keep  from  shouting  instructions  during  a 
bout  but  we  are  combating  this  by  having  a  meeting  ol  managers, 
coached  and  officials  befor!  the  meet  and  reading  the  rules  through 

an(jurSpmcUce'ofndrawing  on  past  college  champions  for  judges 
ha?worPked  well  and  done  much  to  help  in  the  securing  of  officials 
who  lwve  had  experience  and  are  in  sympathy  with  collegia  e 
ideals  in  boxing  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  impossible  to 
ecuiV  eferles  from  college  ranks  with  the  requisite  experience 
Sand  authority  m  conduct  these  contests,  but  I  feel  sure  this  will 

deAn°increase  ii^the  area  and  membership  of  the  Intercollegiate 

Boxing  Association  will  make  the  conduct  of  ch^P.10”sh'’><^  *d 
.,,1.  the  rxnense  of  dual  meets  prohibitive,  and  it  is  proposed 
lo  orglffire  by  Ste  and  to  limit  ‘membership  to  no.  more  than 

tW  rductaltc"  oi  colleges  to  sanction  intercollegiate 
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in  boxing.  R  tait  McKenzie, 

Chairman. 


VIII.  Lacrosse. 
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Officiafrules'of  ffiemUnited  States  Intercollegiate  Lacrosse  Asso- 
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longing  to  the  organization  had  representatives  at  the  meeting. 
They  have  about  eighteen  members  in  all.  This  Lacrosse  Associa¬ 
tion  is  an  associate  member  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  all  hut  one  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  composing  the  Lacrosse  Association  are  individual  members 
of  the  national  body. 

We  will  not  here  take  space  to  give  the  detail  of  the  work  of 
the  Lacrosse  Association,  but  would  refer  those  interested  to  the 
Rules  and  Guide  Book,  which  is  published  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  in  which  the  standing  of  the  various  teams  and  the 
ratings  will  be  noted  as  well  as  the  minor  changes  in  the  rules. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  Intercollegiate  Lacrosse  As¬ 
sociation  is  Mr.  W.  Caspar  Wylie,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  the 
secretary  is  Mr.  E.  S.  Barber,  4G  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  They  are  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  association  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  foresight,  and  they  are  doing  everything 
possible  to  popularize  the  game  and  to  organize  new  teams.  They 
had  twenty-six  graduate  managers’  reports,  giving  full  completed 
schedules  of  the  games  played  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  A  glance 
at  this  report  would  soon  make  one  realize  that  real  lacrosse  has 
been  played  this  year. 

Your  committee  has  carried  on  an  active  propaganda  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  lacrosse  during  the  past  year  and  we  have  been  rewarded 
for  our  efforts.  With  the  active  interest  of  the  Lacrosse  Associa¬ 
tion  a  number  of  new  teams  have  been  organized,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  next  year  or  two  we  will  have  a  number  of  additional  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Association.  It  takes  several  seasons  to  develop  a 
team  and  to  properly  organize  it,  and,  though  we  cannot  tell  how 
many  teams  are  in  the  making  just  at  present,  we  believe  that  the 
number  of  teams  playing  will  be  doubled  in  the  next  two  years. 

The  interest  that  has  been  taken  in  lacrosse  is  not  confined  to 
this  country,  but  is  found  in  Canada,  especially,  and  also  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Australia,  where  the  game  has  become  more  universally 
played.  In  Canada  they  have  formed  a  new  Amateur  Lacrosse 
Association,  organized  in  September.  15)25.  and  they  have  been 
carrying  on  very  active  propaganda  to  reestablish  amateur  lacrosse 
and  to  restore  it  to  the  place  it  once  held.  Their  league  is  not 
a  collegiate  league;  they  are.  however,  endeavoring  to  organize 
teams  at  the  various  institutions  of  learning.  Their  lacrosse 
rules  correspond  very  closely  to  ours,  though  we  have  a  little 
more  detail,  as  would  be  expected.  The  secretary  of  the 
Canadian  Amateur  Lacrosse  Association  is  Mr.  W.  O.  Graham, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  They  have  asked  the  cooperation  of  all 
those  interested  in  lacrosse,  and  we  are  thoroughly  in  accord  with 
their  motives.  As  long  as  we  keep  out  professionalism  and  en¬ 
force  the  rules  and  eliminate  rowdyism,  we  will  sec  lacrosse  pro¬ 
gressing  increasingly  and  becoming  a  better  game  all  the  time. 
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Lacrosse  is  being  played  more  and  more  by  women.  There  are 
a  number  of  organized  women’s  teams  in  women’s  colleges  in  the 
east,  and  in  the  west  (California)  there  is  a  League  of  Women’s 
Club  Teams  which  played  a  regular  inter-club  schedule. 

A  very  urgent  question  in  regard  to  lacrosse  at  the  present  time 
is  the  supply  of  athletic  material.  The  manufacture  of  sticks, 
for  instance,  is  not  up  to  the  demand,  and  we  have  earnestly  taken 
the  matter  up  with  those  who  are  now  manufacturing  sticks  ami 
balls  and  the  like  to  try  to  help  meet  the  demand.  Any  assistance 
that  could  be  given  along  this  line  would  be  a  big  help  to  our  gen¬ 
eral  propaganda. 

Your  committee  in  previous  years  has  proposed  that  teams  from 
the  East  visit  sections  where  lacrosse  is  little  known,  in  order  to 
stimulate  interest  in  lacrosse  and  to  endeavor  to  organize  new 
teams.  This  proposal  was  turned  over  to  the  National  Collegiate 
Lacrosse  Association,  and  they  are  endeavoring  in  every  way  to 
carry  out  in  a  practical  way  this  plan.  Apparently  it  is  impossible 
to  arrange  for  two  teams  of  the  East  to  go  on  such  a  trip  this 
next  season,  on  account  of  the  teams  having  already  arranged  a 
full  schedule.  But  it  will  be  possible,  and  we  hope  that  the 
Lacrosse  Association  can  work  out  a  plan  whereby  some  of  our 
teams  in  the  East  can  make  such  a  trip.  We  would  like  to  have 
some  specific  suggestions  from  any  of  our  members  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  formulating  such  a  plan  in  the  interest  of  lacrosse. 

Ronald  T.  Abercrombie, 

Chairman. 


IX.  Ice  Hockey. 

The  committee  met  April  24,  1926,  and  after  comparing  the 
rules  of  the  Intercollegiate  Ice  Hockey  Association,  the  Northern 
Intercollegiate  Hockey  Association,  the  Eastern  Amateur  Hockey 
Association,  the  Ontario  Hockey  Association  of  Canada,  and  the 
National  Hockey  League  (professional),  it  decided  that  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  rules  would  be  necessary.  In  making  this,  the 
forms  of  the  football,  basket  ball,  and  other  rules  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  were  followed,  and,  although  parts  were  re-phrased,  the  col¬ 
legiate  style  of  ice  hockey  was  not  changed. 

Mimeographed  copies  of  the  rules  were  sent  to  athletic  directors, 
coaches,  and  others  interested  in  hockey,  and  later,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Doctor  Raycroft,  chairman  of  the  publication  com¬ 
mittee,  printed  copies  were  distributed  free.  The  Intercollegiate 
Ice  Hockey  Association — Columbia,  Cornell.  Dartmouth,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Williams,  and  Yale— met  and  accepted 
our  rules  with  a  few  technical  changes.  Comments  on  these 
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that  uniformity  may  be  hastened  '  Ve  P'ay,ng  ndes’  and 

Albert  I.  Prettyman, 

Chairman. 

1 1  he  rules  as  printed  were  adopted.— Secretary,  N.  C.  A.  A.] 


REPORTS  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

I.  The  N.  C.  A.  A.  Track  and  Field  Meet. 

M™oria!fStadium“  Grant  Paric'  Chra^  heM  the  Soldicr 
Your  committee,  Messrs  Griffith  ^',  °n  J?c“  and  12' 
tressful  time  beforehand  worrying  over'rhe  antl  S.taS&  fhad  a  dis- 
and  field  in  Grant  Park  due  mamlv  t,  ,i  cor“ i,t,ons  of  the  track- 
reconstruction  work  going  on  ;n  /  J?  heavy  trucking  in  the 
of  the  preceding  week t he Lrk  "  ?  Until  the  middle 

ned  preparations  we* ^rndfto  get  S  ^  Hur- 

t  as 

for^Frida/s'p^J,^^' ,l'"  P°le.  was  mush,  an,l 

fe  rra  s  fas 

This  speeial  ^le  was  tedTo;  **  g°°,d  footi!*.could  be  had 

the  quarter  and  half  mile  on  Friday  "and  -  p  pre,mi,nar>'  heats  in 
and  the  one  mile  on  Saturdiv  •  ih«-’  r,f  or  the  same  events 
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quarter  and  half  mile,  likewise  the  one  mile  run,  were  started  at 
the  beginning  of  the  220  yards  straightaway.  Owing  to  the  new 
pole  at  the  south  turn,  the  engineer  was  forced  to  create  a  new 
linish  line  for  these  events.  Unfortunately,  he  made  a  mistake  in 
figuring  the  finish  for  the  half  mile  and  one  mile  runs,  which 
was  questioned  when  A.  O.  Martin  of  Northwestern  made  what 
seemed  like  a  new  world’s  record  in  the  half  mile  of  1  minute 
51.7  seconds.  Later,  a  remeasurement  of  these  distances  showed 
a  shortage  of  twenty-three  feet  three  inches  in  the  half  mile,  and 
forty-six  feet  six  inches  in  the  one  mile. 

The  meet,  as  a  whole,  was  conducted  in  splendid  manner  on 
Saturday.  The  running  events  started  at  2 :30  p.  m.  and  were 
over  at  half  past  four,  while  the  field  events  lasted  until  5:15  p.  m. 

Seven  new  N.  C.  A.  A.  records  were  made,  four  of  these  being 
in  the  field  events  and  in  spite  of  soft  take-offs.  The  following 
new  records  were  made: 


In  the  Track  Events: 

220-Yard  Dash — R.  A.  Locke  (University  of  Nebraska),  20.9 
seconds. 

440-Yard  Run — H.  Phillips  (Butler  University),  48.7  seconds. 
220-Yard  Low  Hurdles — E.  Spence  (College  of  the  City  of  De¬ 
troit),  23.5  seconds. 


In  the  Field  Events: 

16-lb.  Shot  Tut — J.  Kuck  (Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Em¬ 
poria,  Kans.),  50  ft.  Y  in. 

Running  High  Jump — W.  C.  Haggard  (University  of  Texas). 

6  ft.  714  in-  This  is  also  an  intercollegiate  record. 

Discus  Throw — C.  L.  Houser  (University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia).  1  IS  ft.  1U/a  in- 

Pole  Vault — P.  Harrington  (University  of  Notre  Dame),  13  ft. 
H  in. 

Without  question,  A.  O.  Martin  of  Northwestern  University 
would  have  made  a  new  N.  C.  A.  A.  record  in  the  half  mile  except 
for  the  unfortunate  error  in  measurement.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
he  would  have  done  the  distance  in  approximately  1  minute  53 
seconds,  which  is  faster  than  any  other  human  being  has  ever  run 
that  distance,  excepting  Meredith.  Shepherd,  and  Davenport,  who 
were  bunched  within  a  yard  of  one  another  at  the  finish  of  the 
half  mile,  while  running  in  the  800-metre  event  in  the  Olympic 
Games  at  Stockholm  in  1912,  and  the  recent  record  performance 


of  1  minute  51.6  seconds  made  by  Dr.  Otto  Peltzer,  of  Germany, 
at  the  English  Championships  last  summer. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-nine  athletes,  from  fifty-six  colleges 
and  trom  twenty-five  states,  competed.  It  is  worthy  of  com¬ 
ment  that  in  the  five  meets  held  to  date  athletes  from  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  ditterent  colleges  have  participated. 

A  largely  attended  meeting  of  coaches  and  managers  was  held 

at  the  Auditorium  Hotel  on  Friday  morning,  when  the  preliminary 

drawings  were  made,  and  at  the  banquet  that  evening,  held  in  the 

same  hotel,  htty-five  coaches  and  managers  assisted  in  making 
the  hnal  drawings.  ** 

The  individual  winners  of  each  event  in  the  Fifth  N.  C.  A.  4 
I  rack  and  Field  Championship  are  as  follows: 

HJO- Yard  Dash,  won  by  R.  A.  Locke,  University  of  Nebraska. 

1  ime  9.9  sec. 

'\p'.^ar^  w°n  hy  R.  A.  Locke,  University  of  Nebraska. 

I  ime  <*0.9  sec.  New  N.  C.  A.  A.  record. 

■HO-Yard  Run,  won  by  H.  Phillips,  Butler  University.  Time 
48.7  sec.  New  N.  C.  A.  A.  record. 

SSO-Yard  Run  won  by  A.  O.  Martin,  Northwestern  University. 
Tune  1:51.7.  Track  23  ft.  3  in.  short.  * 

One  Mile  Run,  won  by  C.  Judge,  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

1  ime  4 :  22.5.  Track  46  ft.  6  in.  short. 

I  wo  Mile  Run,  won  by  A.  Gillette,  University  of  Montana.  Time 

120- Yard  High  Hurdles,  won  by  G.  P.  Guthrie,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Time  14.8  sec. 

220-Yard  Low  Hurdles,  won  by  E.  Spence,  College  of  the  City 
of  Detroit.  Time  23.5  sec.  New  N.  C.  A.  A.  record. 

Field  Events. 

lon.,b>'  P-  Harrington.  University  of  Notre  Dame. 
Height  13  ft.  y*  in.  New  N.  C.  A.  A.  record. 

r  V li?/P*  W0Il,by  VY;  C-  Haggard,  University  of  Texas.  Height 
record  *  ^cw  N.  C.  A.  A.  record.  Also  new  intercollegiate 

Broad  Jump,  won  by  H.  Chere,  Illinois  College.  Distance  23  ft 
6/a  m. 

Shot  Put,  won  by  J.  Kuck.  Kansas  State  Teachers  College.  Dis- 
tance  50  ft.  y4  in.  New  N.  C.  A.  A.  record. 

Discus  Throw,  won  by  C.  L.  Houser,  University  of  Southern 
Cahtorma.  Distance  148  ft.  11J*  in.  New  N.  C.  A.  A.  record. 

DnLTaenrce  H°8Wft  Tin"  *  Ha'Vki"5'  °f  Midli^' 

JaDiMa„'ceh™)0'  fT  in*  ^  North"*  U"iversi*  °[ 
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The  financial  statement  of  the  meet  is  as  follows: 

Receipts. 


Sale  of  Tickets  .  $6149.00 

Special  Gifts  .  102.00 


$6251.00 

Balance  1925  .  25.09 


$6276.09 

Expenditures. 


Printing  and  Distributing  Entry  Blanks, 

Tickets,  and  Badges  .  $183.21 

Publicity  .  150.80 

Ticket  Sellers.  Guards,  etc .  84.23 

Application  for  Record  Blanks  .  29.75 

Dinner  to  Coaches  and  Managers .  117.60 

Grant  Park  Stadium  .  640.20 

Indemnity  Bond  and  Public  Liability .  150.00 

Medals  .  465.00 


$1820.79 


$4455.30 

Amount  Prorated  to  the  Colleges  Competing  .  $4193.16 


Balance  .  $  262.14 

Delayed  Expense  Account,  T.  E.  Jones  .  $  19.36 


Balance  on  Hand  .  $  242.78 


Track  and  Field  Records 

of  THE 

National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 

Below  is  a  list  of  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  track 
and  field  records.  Of  these,  two  were  made  in  the  first  N.  C.  A.  A. 
meet  in  1921,  one  was  made  in  the  second  N.  C.  A.  A.  meet  in 
1922,  one  was  made  in  the  third  N.  C.  A.  A.  meet  in  1923,  four 
were  made  in  the  fourth  N.  C.  A.  A.  meet  in  1925,  and  seven  were 
made  in  the  fifth  N.  C.  A.  A.  meet  in  1926. 

The  holders  of  these  records  are  as  follows : 

100-Yard  Dash — DeHart  Hubbard  (U.  of  Michigan),  1925,  9.8 
sec. 

220-Yard  Dash — R.  A.  Locke  (Lb  of  Nebraska),  1926,  20.9  sec. 
440- Yard  Run — H.  Phillips  (Butler  University),  1926,  48.7  sec. 
880- Yard  Run — J.  Charteris  (U.  of  Washington),  1925,  1  min. 
55.4  sec. 
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One  Mile  Run— J.  Reese  (U.  of  Texas),  1925.  4  min.  18.8  sec. 

I  wo  Mile  Run— J.  L.  Romig  (Penn  State).  1921,  9  min.  31  sec. 

120- Yard  High  Hurdles — E.  J.  Thomson  (Dartmouth  Col.),  1921 
14.4  sec. 

220-Yard  Low  Hurdles— E.  Spence  (Col.  of  City  of  Detroit) 
1926,  23.5  sec. 

Shot  Put  J.  Kuck  (Kans.  State  Teachers  Col.),  1926,  50  ft 
YA  m. 

Hammer— F.  D.  Tootell  (Bowdoin),  1923,  175  ft.  1  in. 

Javelin— H.  Hoffman  (U.  of  Michigan),  1922,  202  ft.  3  in. 

High  Jump— W.  C.  Haggard  (U.  of  Texas),  1926,  6  ft.  7)4  in. 

Broad  Jump— DeHart  Hubbard  (U.  of  Michigan),  1925,  25  ft. 
lOJ-fc  in. 

Discus— C.  L.  Houser  (U.  of  Southern  California),  1926,  148  ft. 

11J4  ,n- 

Poje  Vault  P.  Harrington  (U.  of  Notre  Dame),  1926,  13  ft 

'A  m. 

A.  A.  Stagg, 
Chairman. 


II.  Special  Committee  of  Five. 

Ihe  Special  Committee  of  Five,  appointed  under  the  provisions 
ot  the  resolutions  given  below,  which  were  adopted  at  the  1925 
conierence  of  this  Association,  transmits  herewith  its  report. 

RES(  )L\  ED,  that  the  two  closely  related  subjects,  ( 1 )  the  over¬ 
emphasis  on  intercollegiate  and  interscholastic  football,  and  (2) 
the  effect  of  the  growth  of  professional  football  on  the  intercol- 
egiate  game,  call  for  further  and  careful  investigation,  study,  and 
report ;  and  for  that  purpose  that  a  Special  Committee  of  Five  be 
appointed  promptly  by  the  president  with  the  advice  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  such  committee  to  report  at  the  next  annual  con- 
terence  of  this  Association. 

RESOLVED,  that  contests  which  have  a  setting  and  a  motive 
"  inch  is  primarily  commercial  are  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
•'I  amateur  sport,  and  that  participation  in  such  contests  by  mem¬ 
bers  ot  this  Association  be  discouraged.  Further,  that  the  said 
t  ommittee  of  Five  be  asked  to  give  consideration  to  this  question. 

RESOLVED,  that  practice  of  football  prior  to  the  opening  of 

lie  college  year  ought  to  be  closely  restricted,  and  that  this  matter 

e  let  erred  to  the  Special  Committee  of  Five  created  by  another 
'esolution  on  this  date. 
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I.  Overemphasis  on  Intercollegiate  Football. 

The  tremendous  public  interest  in  intercollegiate  football  still 
continues,  unabated  if  not  indeed  intensified.  Just  as  long  as  this 
is  true,  the  colleges  of  the  land  will  be  in  danger  of  allowing  foot¬ 
ball  to  be  overemphasized  in  the  life  of  the  college.  It  will,  there¬ 
fore.  be  a  continuing  task  for  this  Association,  recognizing  as  it 
does  the  great  benefits  of  college  sport  and  intercollegiate  competi¬ 
tion.  to  try  to  keep  the  balance  even  and  the  perspective  clear.  And 
it  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  task  is  easy,  or  that  it  nears  solu¬ 
tion.  In  the  April  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  University  Professors  appeared  a  rejxjrt  on  intercol¬ 
legiate  football  by  a  committee  of  that  organization.  This  report 
makes  a  strong  presentation  of  what  may  be  called  the  case  against 
football.  Nor  is  the  report  given  over  solely  to  destructive  criti¬ 
cism ;  for  instance,  it  specifically  recommends  Dr.  Fauver’s  idea 
of  one-year  competition,  a  plan  which  ought  to  be  given  careful 
thought  and  study  by  the  members  of  this  Association. 

This  report  should  be  read  by  every  athletic  committee  man, 
every  physical  director,  and  every  football  coach,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  get  the  other  fellow’s  point  of  view. 

.It  is  well  understood  by  all  members  of  this  Association  that  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  has  un¬ 
dertaken  an  exhaustive  study  of  intercollegiate  athletics.  The 
report  which  will  result,  if  not  too  long  delayed,  should  l>e  a 
most  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge.  In  view  of  this 
investigation,  your  committee  decided  not  to  attempt  to  make  any 
thorough  or  detailed  study  of  the  subjects  which  were  committed 
to  us  ( which  would  indeed  have  been  impossible  with  the  time 
and  resources  at  our  command)  ;  but  to  keep  our  eyes  and  ears 
open,  to  discuss  conditions  together,  and  to  report  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  intelligently  as  possible  on  the  basis  of  our  observations 
and  information  received  from  all  sorts  of  sources.  Our  further 
report  on  the  subject  of  overemphasis  of  intercollegiate  football 
will,  therefore,  deal  with  certain  specific  matters  to  which  we 
think  the  attention  of  the  Association  may  well  be  called  at  this 
time. 

1.  Use  of  motion  pictures  in  football  coaching. 

Two  years  ago  a  special  committee  reported,  disapproving  the 
practice  of  taking  motion  pictures  of  football  games,  to  be  used 
later  with  the  squad.  The  chief  reasons  were  two:  (1)  unwar¬ 
ranted  and  exaggerated  expense  unjustified  in  itself,  and  also  put¬ 
ting  the  small  college  at  an  additional  disadvantage;  (2)  addi¬ 
tional  and  unjustifiable  trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  players. 

This  committee  finds  two  things :  first,  that  the  rej>ort  was  con¬ 
strued  by  some  to  include  disapproval  of  motion  pictures  of  the 
practice  of  one’s  own  squad,  or  of  individuals;  as,  for  example. 
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on  footba"- and  pass  reso,“,io"s  in- 

2.  Reduction  of  time  spent  in  practice. 

We  understand  that  the  rule  adnntpH  ~  , 

SrHWf  AtSSES 

practical  a  way  of  reducing  overemphasis  asl'n  be  found  “ 

3.  Pre-season  practice. 

arts?- 

cient  to  1  Pr?,'C°i  ege  Pract,ce  w,thin  reasonable  limits  just  suffi 
called  unPon  7  C  ^  propcr  ph>'sical  conditioning  before  men  are 

I.  Glorification  of  individuals. 

picking PAll‘l'o ' 'm|Ch  £  pect  that  the  great  indoor  sport  of 
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pursuit  will  wane,  and  that  other  events  tending  to  glorify  the  in¬ 
dividual  will  he  abandoned.  We  congratulate  the  New  York  Sun 
on  the  abandonment  of  its  football  dinner,  and  express  the  hope 
that  the  idea  will  not  be  renewed. 

II.  Overemphasis  on  Interscholastic  Football. 

We  believe  that  an  investigation  of  interscholastic  football 
would  show  the  existence  of  unwholesome  conditions,  in  a  large 
and  regrettable  degree. 

That  promising  athletes  leave  high  schools  for  preparatory 
schools,  under  improper  inducements ;  that  scholastic  standards 
are  low ;  and  that  sometimes  the  school  authorities  are  not  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  these  conditions,  are,  in  our  judgment,  facts. 

We  admit  frankly  that  the  colleges  have  not  clean  hands  in 
these  matters;  yet  in  the  interest  of  cleaning  up  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion,  and  to  stop  some  of  the  evils  at  their  source,  we  would  ask 
whether  there  is  not  some  association  of  headmasters,  or  some 
organization  oi  the  school  men.  which  can  and  will  look  into  this 
matter  anti  get  the  facts. 

III.  Games  in  a  Commercial  Setting. 

In  the  judgment  of  this  committee,  conditions  in  this  matter 
are  improving,  and  satisfactory  progress  is  being  made.  As  evi¬ 
dence  of  this,  an  effort  was  made  to  induce  a  wide  assortment  of 
teams  from  all  over  the  country  to  play  a  schedule  of  games  at 
the  Philadelphia  Sesquicentennial  Stadium  this  fall.  The  attempt 
was  almost  a  total  failure.  The  number  of  college  games  in  the 
second  district,  played  anywhere  except  on  college  grounds,  is 
showing  a  constant  decrease.  It  becomes  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  management  of  the  Tournament  of  Roses  is  finding  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  secure  really  representative  contestants  at 
its  spectacle.  It  should  be  observed,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
Pacific  Coast  Conference  no  longer  has  any  connection  with  this 
event.  Let  the  good  work  go  on.  Of  course  there  are  several 
institutions,  such  as  Columbia,  which  still  have  no  adequate  play¬ 
ing  fields  of  their  own.  Nothing  in  this  section  of  the  report  ap¬ 
plies  to  them. 

IV.  Professional  Football. 

The  committee  thinks  it  is  on  safe  ground  in  saying  that  in 
December.  192(1.  professional  football  does  not  loom  up  as  such 
a  dire  menace  to  the  amateur  game  as  it  did  in  December.  1925. 

The  success  of  organized  professional  football  has  not  been  great 
or  general ;  a  few,  but  only  a  few,  such  teams  have  made  money ; 
and.  on  the  whole,  the  interest  of  the  public  is  waning. 

If  these  observations  are  correct,  no  recommendation  from  this 


committee  is  needed  except  to  urge  the  Association  to  continue  an 

hls'timP  °f  Yatc  i,fulne?s-  We  be,ieve  that  those  in  control  at  each 
institution  should  continue  the  policy  which  has  been  so  generally 

adopted  of  attempting  to  dissuade  their  players  from  going  into 
he  professional  game,  on  the  merits  of  the  argument,  either  be- 
r°r  after  graduation ;  and  we  call  special  attention  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  o  being  on  guard  against  the  machinations  of  unscrupu¬ 
lous  independent  professional  team”  promoters,  who  are  still 

Ki',"1?,  lh0  wlU  seduce  the  undergraduate  into  professional 
football,  if  they  can,  without  compunction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  organized  professional  football  interests 
have  shown  an  entirely  different  spirit;  for  thev  have  adopted 
(and  we  think,  lived  up  to)  strict  rules  intended  to  prevent  any 
empt.ng  of  or  tampering  with  college  players.  For  inch  action 

this  As  Jciltion  rece,ve  the  appreciatio"  and  ,hanks  °f 

\  .  Relations  with  the  Members. 

u,t7oneC°mmittee  reCOmmends  the  adoption  of  the  following  reso- 

nr?5SC?L^?I;)i  thal  *  <“ommittee  of  Three  be  appointed  bv  the 

vith’  th  VV,t  l  11C  adv,Ce  (->f  the  executive  committee  to  cooperate 

conLence  w^,^Ce  apP°mtCd  by  the  Coa<*es  Association  for 
11  J  ,i  •  preSS  on  such  niatters  connected  with  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics  as  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  committee  be 
deemed  wise  and  expedient.  committee,  be 

lowing^esoTurion :  “  fimher  rec0mmends  the  adopti°"  of  the  fol- 

_J^°,L,VEP’  ,hat. a  Special  Football  Committee  of  Five  be 
appointed  by  the  president  with  the  advice  of  the  executive  com 
,n,ttee  to  continue  the  work  which  this  committee  has  be^in.  ^ 

eSwt  =*«  ss&fsas.  5w 

. Iercer’  Professor  C.  W.  Savage.  Director  Louis  Little.] 

James  P.  Richardson, 

Chairman. 


HI.  American  Olympic  Association. 

rlirilring  !aSt  year’s  annuaI  conference,  a  resolution  was  oasvH 
directing  the  council  to  consider  the  subject  of  the pSfaffi 
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by  the  colleges  of  the  United  States  in  the  1928  Olympic  games, 
to  the  end  that  timely  and  adequate  preparation  for  that  event 
be  made.  The  National  Collegiate  has  maintained  its  membership 
in  the  Olympic  Association,  and  delegates  were  sent  to  represent 
it  at  the  quadrennial  meeting  of  that  body  held  in  W  ashington, 
November  IT.  It  was  the  hope  of  your  delegates  that  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  cooperation  and  good  will  that  prevailed  in  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Olympic  Association  in  1922  would  be  experienced 
during  this  meeting,  when  the  new  Olympic  Committee  to  take 
charge  of  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  Olympic 
games  to  be  held  in  Amsterdam  during  1928  was  to  be  selected. 
Even  before  the  conference,  however,  it  became  evident  that 
these  hopes  were  to  be  disappointed.  As  you  were  informed  in 
a  circular  letter  last  November,  the  president  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  was  reported  by  the  press  to  have  informed  the 
Metropolitan  District  Association  of  the  A.  A.  U.  that  the 
N.  C.  A.  A.,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  N.  A.  A.  F.  were  causing 
dissensions  and  would  be  fought  by  the  A.  A.  U.  According  to 
the  press,  he  stated  that  the  colleges  and,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  could  not 
send  athletic  teams  abroad  without  the  sanction  of  the  A.  A.  U., 
and  that  the  I.  A.  A.  F.  had  decided  that  international  collegiate 
athletic  games  could  not  be  held  without  the  permission  of  that 
federation,  which  would  not  give  it  without  the  approval  of  the 
A.  A.  U..  and  the  certification  by  it  of  the  eligibility  of  the  contes¬ 
tants.  This  is  a  direct  challenge  to  the  colleges  of  our  country,  be¬ 
cause  during  the  Atlanta  Conference  of  1923  a  resolution  was 
passed  to  the  effect  that  we  would  not  recognize  the  suzerainty  of 
any  outside  organization  over  intercollegiate  athletic  games,  domes¬ 
tic  or  foreign. 

The  antagonism  expressed  by  the  president  of  the  A.  A.  U. 
prior  to  the  holding  of  the  quadrennial  meeting  of  the  American 
Olympic  Association  was  plainly  evident  during  it.  The  absence 
of  Colonel  Robert  M.  Thompson  was  most  regrettable.  Had  he 
been  able  to  preside  with  his  fine  dignity  and  sportsmanlike  spirit, 
it  is  believed  the  outcome  would  have  been  satisfactory'.  As  it 
was.  the  session  soon  developed  into  a  contest  to  change  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Olympic  Association  for  the  evident  purpose  of 
increasing  the  power  and  control  of  the  A.  A.  U.  This  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  striking  out  the  two-thirds,  and  substituting  there¬ 
for  a  majority  rule,  and  by  providing  that  the  delegates  to  the 
quadrennial  meeting  shall  become  the  new  American  Olympic 
Committee.  This,  in  large  measure,  vitiates  the  purpose  of  the 
Olympic  Association,  which  was  organized  primarily  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  electing  quadrennially  a  representative  American  Olympic 
Committee  truly  national  in  character.  This  quadrennial  meeting 
took  place  the  day  after  the  annual  conference  of  the  A.  A.  U.. 
but  the  delegates  to  that  meeting  also  attended  the  Olympic  Con- 


committee  to  have  charge  oi  the  Olympic  games"’"  ‘  'he 

SS&s***  -asm 

Federation’ ^ ThiTif mor"  ^  ^0na!  Amatei^  Athfetfc 

***« 

teur  baseball  *  American  Legion  to  revive  ama- 
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missed,  and  the  prospects  for  a  satisfactory 
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solution  of  these  and  many  other  problems  are  poor  indeed  under 
the  leadership  elected  at  the  recent  quadrennial  meeting. 

Due  to  the  unfortunate  changes  in  the  Olympic  Association 
constitution,  unwillingness  to  serve  under  the  leadership  imposed, 
and  the  failure  to  secure  a  real,  national,  representative  American 
Olympic  Committee  with  authority  to  control  and  direct  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  United  States  in  the  1928  Olympic  games,  I  with¬ 
drew  from  the  executive  committee. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Olympic  games  is  stated  to  he  the 
cultivation  of  good  international  relations.  Is  there  any  hope  of 
this  if  the  participation  of  our  country  cannot  be  made  without 
bitter  dissensions  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  minority  to  force  its 
will  upon  the  majority?  Attention  is  especially  invited  to  the 
statement  of  the  president  of  the  A.  A.  U.  that,  at  the  request  of 
the  president  of  the  N.  C.  A.  A.,  he  had  urged  upon  the  I.  A.  A.  F\, 
during  its  Geneva  Conference  last  June,  favorable  consideration 
of  the  proposal  to  make  international  intercollegiate  competitions 
closed  events,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the 
I.  A.  A.  F.,  and  certification  by  the  A.  A.  U.  He  reported  that 
he  had  done  so  and  been  defeated.  He  did  not  say,  however, 
that  he  had  not  informed  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  of  the  failure  of  his 
efforts.  He  knew  this  proposal  was  favored  because  of  the  belief 
that  it  would  remove  causes  of  friction  and  dissensions  between 
the  colleges,  the  I.  A.  A.  F.,  and  the  A.  A.  U.  If  he  acted  in  good 
faith  why  should  the  next  reference  to  it  be  a  public  statement  of 
the  defeat  of  the  peace  proposal  and  his  intention  to  wage  war 
upon  the  N.  C.  A.  A.?  What  in  the  meantime  had  occurred  to 
cause  his  animosity?  Apparently  nothing. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  developments  and  learn  how  this 
warfare  will  be  waged.  If  the  colleges  carry  on  their  own  athletic 
activities  and  are  not  dependent  upon  the  A.  A.  U.,  it  is  evident 
little  harm  can  result  from  attempted  interference  with  intercol¬ 
legiate  sports  by  an  outside  organization. 

The  pity  of  this  attack  is  that  the  nation’s  participation  in  the 
Olympic  games  is  apt  to  be  less  satisfactory  than  in  1924.  '1  he 

colleges  gave  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  fund,  insisted  upon  and 
secured  good  trainers,  managers,  and  leaders.  In  addition,  four 
or  more  of  the  representatives  of  bodies  affiliated  with  the 
N.  C.  A.  A.  were  called  upon  after  arrival  in  Paris  to  assume 
administrative  offices  not  previously  provided  for.  As  an  instance, 
Dr.  John  Brown,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  had  handed  to  him  the  trying 
and  unpleasant  duties  of  treasurer. 

I  agree  with  the  expressed  opinion  that  the  only  participations 
in  Olympic  games  of  which  the  United  States  has  reason  to  t cel 
proud  were  those  of  1912  and  1924,  both  under  the  fine  leader¬ 
ship  of  Colonel  Robert  M.  Thompson.  Now  that  the  A.  A.  U. 
has  assumed  complete  responsibility  again  the  outlook  is  far  from 
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promising.  Since  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  is  in  such  a  helpless  minority, 
it  seems  to  me  the  part  of  wisdom  to  withdraw  entirely  from 
administrative  participation.  Whether  or  not  it  should  assume 
anything  more  than  a  “watchful  waiting”  attitude  depends  upon 
developments.  1  would  favor  active  opposition  only  if  condi¬ 
tions  become  such  that  it  will  be  apparent  that  undergraduates  are 
apt  to  be  harmed  rather  than  benefited  by  participation  in  the 
1928  games.  Better  not  encourage  the  boys  to  go  if  there  is 
not  a  fair  chance  of  their  coming  back  as  good  sportsmen  and  as 
honorable  gentlemen  as  when  they  left. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  A.  A.  U.  cannot  succeed  in  its  efforts  to 
perpetuate  its  system  of  control  upon  amateur  sports.  It  is  un- 
American  and  out-of-date.  It  places  responsibility  for  amateurism 
on  the  individual  instead  of  the  organization  he  may  represent. 

I  he  athletics  of  the  United  States  have  become  too  well  and  com¬ 
pletely  organized  to  make  it  necessary  or  desirable  that  every 
athlete  should  be  required  by  the  order  of  a  foreign  organization 
(\,h  a  l\ A.  A-  F-)  sign  a  registration  card  and  pay  a  fee  to  the 
A.  A.  U.  before  he  can  compete  for  the  Olympic  games. 

Shortly  after  the  quadrennial  meeting  of  November  17,  192(>, 
the  United  States  Navy  withdrew  from  the  American  Olympic 

,  \  .  .  ,  A  Oil  December  27,  192fi,  the  Men’s  Division  of 

the  National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation  did  likewise. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion  resign  from  the  American  Olympic  Association,  that  a  state¬ 
ment  be  prepared  and  published  as  to  the  reasons  for  doing  so 
that  a  copy  be  forwarded  to  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  and 
that  this  latter  organization  be  informed  that  the  colleges  of  this 
country  again  deny  its  authority  in  any  way  to  control  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  their  undergraduates  in  intercollegiate  athletic  com¬ 
petitions,  here  or  abroad. 

[This  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  Association.] 

Palmer  E.  Pierce. 
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I.  President’s  Address. 

BRIGADIER  GENERAL  PALMER  E.  PIERCE,  U.  S.  ARMY  (RETIRED). 

\\  ith  this  twenty-first  Conference,  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  begins  auspiciously  the  third  decade  of  its 
history.  A  dozen  or  more  colleges  are  seeking  to  join  the  Associa¬ 
tion  today.  This  annually  recurring  increase  in  membership  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  is  a  living  body  with  a  distinct  field 
of  service,  and  that  its  influence  is  growing.  Many  educational 
institutions,  however,  are.  not  members.  W  henever  opportunity 
offers,  the  council  desires  that  invitations  be  extended  them  to 
join.  The  sole  condition  of  membership  is  as  stated  in  Article  V 
of  the  Constitution : 

“The  members  of  this  Association  severally  agree  to  supervise 
and,  in  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  to  control  athletic  sports 
so  that  they  will  be  administered  in  accord  with  the  law  of 
amateurism  and  the  principles  of  amateur  sport  set  forth  in  this 
Constitution,  and  to  establish  and  preserve  high  standards  of 
personal  honor,  eligibility,  and  fair  play.  The  self-government 
of  the  constituent  members  skull  not  be  interfered  until  or  ques¬ 
tioned.” 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  no  effort  is  being  made  to  establish 
a  strong,  centralized  control  of  collegiate  athletics.  The  principle 
of  local  government  was  adopted  by  the  associated  colleges  at  the 
formation  of  their  union  in  1905,  and  has  never  been  departed 
from.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  good  and  satisfactory  direction 
of  intercollegiate  sports  can  be  secured  only  through  the  formation 
of  local  leagues.  Eventually  these  may  become  more  closely  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  national  organization  than  at  present.  This, 
however,  will  come  (if  it  does)  from  a  process  of  evolution  and 
not  revolution. 

The  number  of  college  conferences  is  increasing.  That  they 
are  struggling  to  deal  successfully  with  the  many  complex  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  intercollegiate  sports,  a  careful  reading  of 
the  reports  of  the  representatives  of  the  eight  districts  into  which 
the  United  States  is  divided  will  reveal.  The  reports  also  reveal 
the  necessity  for  the  cooperation  of  all  educational  institutions  in 
the  effort  to  make  athletics  and  physical  training  a  part  of  the 
educational  program,  to  suppress  excesses,  and  to  increase  benefits. 
Dr.  Penick.  renorting  for  the  Texas  district,  strikingly  says: 
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“tcucu  nure  is  tne 


r  ,,  - .  .  w  i  i  '-A  ui  intercollegiate 

?  P  h  f  aPPrec,atlon  of  the  fact  that  intercollegiate 
athletics  should  be  educational  in  purpose,  as  well  as  recrea¬ 
tional,  and  that  they  must  be  controlled  by  the  schools  them- 

w  th  thl  h  hat  e,K  ,n  VeT-  The  ffeatest  problem  connected 
tbree  h  ' frying  out  of  this  program  is  the  solution  of  the 

menMizfna ^ '°Selylt”°-  ^fcssionalhinc,.  and  com- 

As  usual  this  and  other  reports  of  the  eight  district  representa- 

tlves  hav<:  been  Pnnted  and  distributed.  In  them  will  be  found 
a  composite  picture  of  athletic  conditions  among  the  colleges  of 
us  great  land.  I  he  printed  proceedings  of  the  annual  N  C'  \  A 
conferences  are  now  recognized  as  a  first-class  source  of  tile  his- 

rinn  fn  CUr  athlet,cs.  ,n  the  United  States  since  the  organiza- 
°"  ^association  m  1905.  Libraries  are  seeking  to  com- 
I  lete  their  hies  ot  these  documents,  but,  unfortunately,  the  supply 
of  old  copies  is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  '  P  ' 

You  will  receive  reports  from  the  following  playing  rules  com- 

"T'  Soccer.  Basket  Bal1-  Swimming,  Vohey  BaTl. 

P>nefly.  it  may  be  stated  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country  football 
e  ntjnues  the  most  popular  of  college  sports.  On  the' whole  it 
has  been  admirably  played  during  1926.  although  it  must  be  ad- 

tionTo'f  haVC  bT  “fr*  °f  P°°r  ^-‘-anship  and  viot 
tioiL  ot  the  principles  of  the  amateur  spirit  as  set  forth  in  the 

constitution  of  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  It  is  believed,  however  that 

he  academic  authorities  have  in  most,  if  not  all.  of  these  cases 

tfpeub!,c%otrce.neCeSSary  t0  C°rreCt  thC  glaHng  fau,ts  that 

jhe  rules  of  play  have  been  subjected  to  considerable  criticism 

1  I'  h  lM1  SUFeSte(  Change/  have  been  advocated  by  many.  Per- 

coachesefrom  hmi^rtrlt  °f  tHfm  “  the  Position  to  remove 
coaches  from  the  side  lines,  so  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  direct 

nd  control  the  games,  as  it  is  claimed  they  have  been  doing.  It 

'iV'thTrl  nn  pUt  in  phy  the  pla-Vers  should^ave 

rrmo-ni  ff 3ns,.b,1,t,es  of  the  game;  that  by  removing  side-line 

would  ipSei  rei,d,,Cie'-  in,t,at,v.e-  and  undergraduate  leadership 

svs te  1  b  TL  L°Ped  lnStCa  ,  °f  suPPressed.  as  under  the  present 
rm  a  J  •  C  langeL  cert?lnly  would  lessen  the  importance  of  the 
coach  and  increase  that  of  the  captain  of  the  eleven 

ball  r°Ugh*  advjsab,e  ,for  this  b°dy  to  instruct  its  Foot- 

'  .iK  Committee  definitely,  as  it  did  back  in  1905,  but  it 

-eems  quite  in  order  to  recommend  to  them  serious  consideration 
f  tins  advocated  addition  to  the  rules,  as  well  as  other  proposed 
egislation  to  prevent  the  huddle  and  to  quicken  the  play. 

fiat  the  hazards  of  this  strenuous  game  have  been  minimized 
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by  the  excellent  rules  of  play  prepared  by  your  efficient  committee 
is  evidenced  by  the  few  serious  casualties  during-  the  past  season. 
One  college  man.  four  high  school  boys,  one  marine  soldier,  and 
one  player  in  a  town  eleven  died  from  injuries  received  on  football 
playing  fields.  The  insurance  companies  do  not  rate  football  as  ex¬ 
tra  hazardous.  Efficient  precautionary  rules  have  been  adopted  by 
many  states  and  cities,  requiring  medical  examination  of  school 
boys  before  a  competitive  game,  two  or  three  weeks  at  least  of 
preparatory  training,  and  permitting  only  one  game  a  week.  These 
have  greatly  assisted  in  lessening  the  casualties. 

Baseball  has  lost  its  former  great  popularity  with  college  stu¬ 
dents.  It  seems  difficult  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  reason  for 
this.  It  may  be  that  the  professional  has  hurt  the  college  game, 
especially  where  the  two  have  not  been  kept  separate.  Baseball 
is  a  fine,  distinctive  American  product,  and  the  colleges  should 
not  lose  interest  in  it.  A  successful  effort  was  made  during  the 
past  season  to  reawaken  interest  in  community  amateur  baseball 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  National  Amateur  Athletic 
Federation,  through  one  of  its  members,  the  American  Legion, 
organized  about  0,000  boys’  clubs,  and  held  community,  state,  in¬ 
ter-state,  and  national  championships  which  aroused  great  interest 
and  enthusiasm.  This  was  accomplished  through  proper  local 
leadership  and  by  making  the  games  strictly  amateur.  Should 
not  the  colleges  make  a  concerted  effort  to  revive  baseball?  To 
this  end  it  is  recommended  that  a  baseball  committee  lie  appointed 
to  report  on,  and,  if  thought  advisable,  to  prepare  college  baseball 
rules,  and  to  recommend  to  the  colleges  the  action  necessary  to 
stimulate  the  interest  in  it  of  their  undegraduates. 

That  excellent  sport,  soccer,  seems  to  be  growing  in  popularity. 
Most  colleges  are  encouraging  its  use  by  undergraduates  for  whom 
American  Rugby  is  too  strenuous. 

Basket  ball  continues  to  gain  in  popular  favor.  More  copies 
of  the  playing  rules  for  this  game  are  sold  than  for  any  other 
sport.  It  is  now  rated  as  a  major  sport  by  many  colleges.  Over 
one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  our  copyrighted  rules  of  play  for 
these  games  are  sold  annually. 

Track  and  field,  golf,  hockey,  swimming,  fencing,  lacrosse,  box¬ 
ing,  wrestling,  volley  ball,  and  tennis  are  being  enjoyed  by 
increasing  numbers  of  undergraduates. 

The  1926  National  Collegiate  Track  and  Field  Meet  was  held 
in  the  new  Municipal  Stadium  in  Chicago  last  June,  and  was  a 
great  success.  Seventy-two  colleges  participated  and  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  were  represented.  Mr.  Stagg  and  his  assistants, 
Messrs.  Griffith  and  Jones,  are  to  be  felicitated  upon  the  success 
of  their  efforts  to  promote  these  contests  for  the  individual  col¬ 
legiate  championships  of  our  country.  They  have  been  requested 
to  take  charge  of  the  1927  Track  and  Field  Meet  to  be  held  in 
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rp.  ^  |  summer.  A  wonderful  spirit  pervades  these  games. 

.  hey  have  done  much  to  elevate  the  standards  of  sportsmanship 
throughout  our  land.  \  ou  are  urged  to  give  hearty  support  to 
the  192*  games. 

Your  swimming  committee,  under  the  leadership  of  Messrs. 
Luehring  and  Sullivan,  have  been  very  successful  in  stirring  up 
interest  in  this  excellent  sport,  and  have  been  requested  to  arrange 
for  collegiate  championship  races  in  1927.  The  Association  is 
under  great  obligation  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  for  the  hos- 
pitahtv  extended  again  this  year  to  the  undergraduate  swimming 
athletes  and  their  coaches.  6 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Committees  on  Boxing  and  Wres¬ 
tling  give  careful  consideration  to  the  desirability  of  inaugurating 
in  1927  national  intercollegiate  championships  in  their  respective 
sports.  It  may  be  practicable  to  hold  a  combined  meet  that  would 
be  interesting  and  helpful  in  promoting  greater  participation  by 
undergraduates  in  these  manly  games. 

During  last  year's  conference  a  resolution  was  passed  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  colleges  do  not  employ  in  any  capacity  after 
September  1,  1926,  any  person  who,  after  that  date,  mav  be  con¬ 
nected  with  professional  football.  The  purpose  was  to  keep 
separate  amateur  and  professional  football.  The  necessity  for 
this  is  apparent.  Many  of  those  interested  in  the  professional 
game  have  given  hearty  support  to  the  movement,  and  the  un¬ 
fortunate  incidents  of  1925  were  not  repeated  in  1926. 

Whether  or  not  American  Rugby  will  continue  a  strictly  college 
game  remains  to  be  seen.  Some  argue  that  there  is  much 'in  favor 
of  professional  football,  provided  it  is  played  well  and  clean,  and 
can  be  kept  separate  and  apart  from  the  amateur  game.  They 
say  Would  not  professional  games,  properly  played  and  con¬ 
trolled.  provide  a  spectacular  sport  to  the  benefit  of  the  public? 
And  would  not  the  colleges  be  likely  to  benefit,  if  some  of  the 
excessive  attention  now  riveted  on  intercollegiate  football  con¬ 
tests  were  diverted  to  other  fields  ?” 

I’. ut  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  this  interesting  subject  for  fear 
of  trespassing  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Five,  which  was 
appointed  last  December  to  give  consideration  to  the  subject  of 
intercollegiate  football.  Professor  Richardson,  of  Dartmouth 
chairman  of  the  committee,  will  soon  state  the  results  of  their 
study  One  thing  we  can  all  agree  upon,  and  that  is  the  vital  neces¬ 
sity  of  not  permitting  professionals  and  amateurs  to  mingle  in 
our  college  competitive  sports.  If  they  did  the  amateur  would 

_e,  ,sltlre  (1,sappear  and  the  desired  general  participation  in 
athletics  by  undergraduates  as  well. 

\°u  arc  also  to  hear  the  preliminary  report  of  the  survey  kindlv 
undertaken  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  Without  a  doubt  Dr 
Howard  Savage  and  his  assistants  are  doing  a  valuable  work  in 


an  efficient  manner.  When  it  is  completed,  the  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  United  States  will  have  available  information  and 
data  that  should  prove  of  great  assistance  in  determining  policies 
and  in  adopting  or  perfecting  organizations  for  the  direction  and 
control  of  their  athletic  and  physical  training  activities. 

Permit  me  again  to  refer  to  the  necessity  of  faculty  control  of 
collegiate  athletics  and  cooperation  of  the  colleges  through  local 
leagues.  In  our  Fifth  District  Dean  Beyer  reports  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  colleges  are  members  of  such  governing  bodies.  He 
also  states : 

“Stadium  building  is  approaching  completion  in  the  larger 
institutions,  and  campaigns  for  field  houses  are  under  way. 
Stadiums  were  financed  and  field  houses  are  being  financed 
through  the  issue  of  bonds,  and  many  of  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  have  assumed  financial  obligations  which  will  require 
ten  to  twenty  years  or  more  for  their  liquidation.  Coaches’ 
salaries  in  large  part,  and  bonds  in  their  entirety,  are  paid  from 
gate  receipts.  Gate  receipts  depend  on  winning  teams.  Suc¬ 
cessful  teams  require  good  athletes,  and  good  athletes  ‘do  not 
grow  on  ever>-  bush.’  Every  conference  frowns  on  recruiting 
and  proselyting,  and  some  of  the  conferences  have  passed  reso¬ 
lutions  and  regulations  forbidding  coaches  and  members  of  the 
department  of  physical  education  to  offer  any  inducements  to 
secondary  schools  athletes.  Free  scholarships  for  athletes  are 
under  the  ban.  In  spite  of  these  regulations,  high  schools, 
junior  colleges,  and  the  smaller  colleges  are  raided  continually 
by  the  stronger  institutions,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.” 

“This  is  a  condition  all  too  prevalent  in  the  Central  West,  and 
may  be  present  in  other  sections.  Heroic  treatment  is  neces¬ 
sary.  .  .  .  The  movement  in  order  to  he  effective  should  be 
nation-wide;  it  is  a  condition  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
the  N.  C.  A.  A.” 

Dean  Beyer  can  be  assured  that  this  condition  does  exist  in 
other  districts.  It  prevails  especially  in  the  unorganized  Eastern 
states.  Even  this  city  can  furnish  a  brilliant  example  of  success¬ 
ful  recruiting  of  football  players.  And  what  shall  be  said  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  certain  Pennsylvania  colleges?  How  can  the  attendant 
evils  of  this  serious  problem  be  dealt  with  efficiently  unless  the 
colleges  are  thoroughly  organized  for  cooperative  effort?  The 
solution  would  be  simple  if  all  the  colleges  were  united  in  local 
conferences.  They  could  then  adopt  and  enforce  eligibility  rules 
that  would  minimize  improper  proselyting  and  other  abuses  exist¬ 
ing  among  the  colleges  themselves.  It  would  not  be  so  easy,  how¬ 
ever,  to  prevent  the  debauching  now  going  on  of  high  and  prepara¬ 
tory  school  lads.  To  succeed  here  would  require  the  cooperation 
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of  the  authorities  of  such  schools.  United  effort  is  being  at¬ 
tempted  by  the  Western  Conference,  which  has  a  working  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  high  school  principals  of  their  district. 

Yes,  as  Dean  Beyer  well  says,  this  is  a  condition  worthy  of 
your  consideration.  Are  the  colleges  going  to  face  the  issue  and 
organize,  in  order,  as  our  constitution  states,  “to  maintain  their 
athletic  activities  on  a  high  plane  and  make  efficient  use  of  sports 
for  character  building?” 

President  Hopkins  of  Dartmouth  has  well  stated:  “Athletics 
as  existent  in  the  colleges  today  admittedly  have  their  grave  weak¬ 
nesses,  their  serious  faults,  and  their  unfortunate  influences. 
Nevertheless,  the  history  of  the  past  quarter  century  shows  not 
only  an  eagerness,  but  a  capacity  in  the  field  of  athletic  control 
for  correcting  evils  and  enhancing  virtues,  viewed  in  terms  of  in¬ 
fluence  upon  ideals  of  community  life  among  undergraduates, 
that  has  not  been  exceeded  in  other  fields  of  human  activity  within 
or  without  the  college.” 

Nevertheless,  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  I  urge  upon  the 
colleges  the  determination  to  eradicate  all  the  weaknesses,  faults, 
and  unfortunate  influences  that  may  still  exist  in  the  conduct  of 
their  intercollegiate  sports  and  physical  training.  Cooperation 
will  make  it  possible,  for  in  union  there  is  strength. 


II.  Sports  for  Character  Building. 

DR.  H.  P.  SILVER. 

My  subject  is  “Sports  for  Character  Building.”  Let  me  give 
you  a  picture  of  the  thing  that  is  in  my  mind.  Character  is  a 
Greek  word.  It  means  something  that  is  carved  out.  Most  of 
our  language  has  been  stolen  from  some  other  language,  and  every 
man  who  has  been  to  college  knows  that.  English  is  sort  of  a 
hash,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  Most  people  don’t  know 
what  this  word  “character”  means,  just  as  most  men  don’t  know 
what  the  word  “school”  means.  If  I  should  pass  around  a  piece 
of  paper  and  ask  the  members  here  representing  all  these  brain 
factories  from  the  different  parts  of  this  country,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “school.’’  I  wonder  how  many  men  would 
know.  Well,  that  is  another  Greek  word,  and  do  you  know  what 
it  means?  It  is  the  Greek  word  “schola,”  and  it  means  leisure, 
which  is  just  this  problem  1  am  talking  about.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  your  leisure?  That  is  the  big  problem. 

1  he  old  Greeks  took  these  people  who  had  leisure  and  put  them 
to  work  studying,  and  these  little  groups  that  had  the  leisure  to 
study  came  together  and  worked  things  over,  and  these  little 
groups  became  known  as  schools.  They  are  the  leisure  class. 
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They  didn’t  do  like  the  Indians  out  in  Oklahoma,  sit  along  the 
curbstone  smoking  poor  tobacco ;  they  tried  to  do  something  with 
their  leisure  of  a  constructive  nature.  You  are  where  you  are,  ’ 
and  I  am  where  I  am.  because  the  ancient  Greeks  had  a  vision  of 
service,  and  spent  their  leisure  time  on  the  development  of  the 
character,  not  only  of  themselves  but  of  mankind.  That  is  one  of 
the  fine  contributions  that  has  been  made  to  human  history. 

What  are  we  Americans  going  to  do  with  our  leisure?  Have 
we  the  same  inspiration  for  service  that  those  old  Greeks  had? 
Do  we  love  art,  do  we  love  music,  do  we  love  literature?  What 
do  we  love?  That  is  a  big  problem. 

I  should  like  to  see  an  organization  like  this  very  seriously  con¬ 
sider  what  the  nation  will  do  with  its  leisure.  We  are  living  in 
an  artificial  age.  We  put  eighteen  men  out  on  the  ballfield  to  play 
baseball,  and  fifty  thousand  sit  there  and  watch  them.  I  don’t 
know  whether  that  is  an  ideal  with  some  people  or  not,  hut  how 
can  we  get  the  fifty  thousand  to  do  something  that  the  eighteen 
men  will  watch?  That  is  a  big  problem.  How  can  we  get  the 
spirit  of  the  baseball  players  into  the  crowd?  I  low  can  we  get 
the  spirit  of  the  football  men  into  the  crowd?  How  can  we  get 
the  spirit  to  do  your  best  in  the  world  of  business  into  the  crowd? 
We  certainly  haven’t  it  now.  Men  in  athletics  try  to  establish 
records  that  will  last ;  men  of  business  today  are  trying  to  make 
tilings  that  won’t  last,  so  they  can  sell  more.  I  believe  that  here 
in  America  we  are  degrading  the  standards  in  business  so  far  as 
our  manufactured  articles  are  concerned.  They  don’t  make  things 
as  good  as  they  used  to  make  them.  Silk  is  not  as  good,  carpets 
don’t  stand  up  as  well,  velvets  are  not  as  good.  If  you  take  some 
old  piece  of  furniture  out  to  be  fixed,  they  tell  you  they  don't 
make  it  like  that  now.  No,  they  stamp  them  out  bv  machinery. 
The  idea  of  business  is  to  speed  up  and  make  a  lot.  That  isn’t 
true  in  athletics,  as  I  understand  athletics.  In  athletics,  every-  man 
tries  to  do  the  best  he  knows  how.  That  is  the  spirit  we  need  in 
America  to  remake  the  ideals  of  the  world  of  business. 

Your  president  said  that  what  you  wanted  in  your  organization 
was  evolution,  not  revolution.  Well,  evolution  and  education  are 
the  same  thing.  The  word  means  the  same  thing.  Education 
means  to  draw,  to  lift  out;  evolution  means  the  unfolding  of  life. 
The  purpose  of  all  schools  is  to  give  life  a  chance  to  express  itself. 
Education  hasn’t  simply  to  do  with  the  mind ;  the  purpose  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  release  life,  to  set  it  free,  to  give  it  an  opportunity  for 
self-expression.  That  is  the  purpose  of  education.  It  isn’t  the 
purpose  of  education  to  turn  out  factory-made  products,  all  look¬ 
ing  alike.  The  purpose  of  education  is  to  release  life,  as  God 
made  life.  When  God  made  life,  he  thought  of  something  more 
than  brains.  Education  isn’t  filling  life  up  with  something  from 
outside,  education  is  getting  what  you  have  got  inside,  out.  There 
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believe  we  are  on  the  highway  to  ruin,  unless  we  keep  our  people's 
eyes  fastened  on  something  high  and  noble,  and  something  fine. 

\nd  what  we  need  today  is  that  America  be  aroused  to  a  sense 
of  some  responsibility.  The  most  damnable  thing  in  mv  mind  to¬ 
day  is  the  talk  about  “America  first.”  That  is  what  killed  every 
nation  that  ever  lived.  That  is  what  laid  Egypt  in  ashes;  that  is 
what  destroyed  Assyria.  Kabvlonia,  Phoenicia,  Rome.  All  these 
great  peoples  committed  suicide  when  they  thought  of  themselves 
and  became  lovers  of  pleasure.  Every  nation,  like  every  individ¬ 
ual,  in  order  to  save  itself  needs  a  great  task,  needs  to  work  like 
the  sculptor  on  the  block  of  time  committed  to  his  care,  to  cut  out 
something  according  to  an  ideal.  I  have  always  felt  that  if  ath¬ 
letics  are  properly  used,  and  if  men  are  taught  the  dignity  and 
sanctity  of  the  physical  body,  they  will  make  a  great  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  our  nation. 

Let  me  close  what  1  have  to  say  with  this  challenge.  We  are 
on  a  mighty  low  level  now.  We  have  been  selling  out  too  cheap. 
We  Americans  have  been  too  lazy  to  work.  We  have  called  work¬ 
men  in  from  all  the  nations  of  the  world ;  instead  of  struggling  to 
raise  our  ideals  in  accordance  with  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  we  have 
let  too  many  of  them  come  in  great  multitudes  and  drag  us  down 
with  their  continental  European  standards.  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  when  we  should  challenge  men  who  love  this  country, 
who  love  our  ideals,  who  realize  that  this  nation  was  born  in  strug¬ 
gle.  to  reassert  that  spirit  in  themselves.  We  want  more  of  the 
spirit  of  the  pioneer. 

We  arc  getting  lazy.  We  ride  up  in  elevators.  We  move 
around  in  automobiles.  We  ferret  down  in  the  ground,  and  are 
carried  by  all  these  trains  and  cars.  Our  life  is  an  artificial  life. 
We  have  lost  the  knowledge  of  how  to  do  things.  Very  few 
women  know  how  to  cook.  Xo  man  could  make  his  own  clothes. 
We  are  living  in  an  artificial  world,  and  I  believe  that  what  we 
need  is  to  get  back  to  life  as  God  made  life,  to  teach  everybody 
to  use  the  gifts  that  God  gave  them,  the  physical  body  for  physical 
service,  for  work.  You  know  the  simple  story  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  when  man  fell  in  sin,  and  God  said,  “In  the  sweat  of  thy 
face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.”  Work  is  the  great  saviour  of  men. 

I  appeal  to  men  who  are  struggling  to  make  a  high  use  of  their 

leisure.  Don’t  get  restless  about  it,  if  you  can’t  do  it  in  a  minute. 

Try  to  teach  Americans  these  two  things:  How  to  use  their 

leisure  in  a  constructive  way  for  the  nation’s  health,  and  then 

*  9 

how  to  inject  into  the  world  of  business  what  you  have  got  in 
athletics,  where  every  man  wants  to  be  proud  of  the  work  lie 
does.  I  think  that  is  what  we  lack  today.  There  are  too  many 
men  doing  just  as  little  as  they  can.  instead  of  doing  the  best  they 
know  how.  Every  man  should  be  ashamed  to  do  less  than  the 
best. 
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III.  Educational  Itse  of  Athletics  at  the  U.  S. 

Military  Academy. 

ERIGADIER  GENERAL  M.  R.  STEWART,  SUPERINTENDENT,  U  S  M  A 
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tlie  game  of  golf  whose  only  educational  value  has  been  to  add 
color  and  variety  to  my  vocabulary. 

However,  in  the  course  of  my  thirty  odd  years  of  service  as  an 
officer  I  have  had  many  opportunities  to  experiment  with  and 
observe  the  influence  of  athletics  on  training  of  various  kinds, 
and  in  consequence  to  arrive  at  quite  definite  conclusions  about 
the  educational  value  of  athletics. 

Broadly  speaking,  education,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  process 
of  training  the  individual  not  only  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
problems  of  life  but  also  to  become  a  useful  member  of  society. 
I11  this  process,  educators  have  traditionally  concerned  themselves 
chiefly  with  mental  development,  paying  little  regard  to  outside 
influences,  and  particularly  little  to  the  intimate  relation  between 
the  mind  and  the  body.  This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  my 
talk,  the  influence  of  athletics  on  education. 

Discussion  of  this  subject  has,  of  late  years,  been  accompanied 
by  much  tumult  and  shouting  both  pro  and  con.  and  the  heat  of 
discussion  has  doubtless  given  rise  to  exaggeration  on  both  sides. 
Somewhere,  in  between  the  pros  and  the  cons,  there  must  be  a 
middle  ground  which  is  capable  of  logical  defense. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  influence  of  athletics  on  education,  let 
us  consider  for  a  moment  some  of  the  effects  of  athletic  training 
and  some  of  the  by-products  of  participation  in  athletic  competi¬ 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  1  assume  that  no  one  will  deny  that  athletics 
properly  directed  are  productive  of  strong  healthy  bodies.  I  also 
assume  that  no  one  will  deny  that  the  mind  benefits  from  being  in 
a  strong  healthy  body.  The  thinkers  of  all  ages  have  testified  to 
the  benefits  of  mens  sana  in  corporc  sano.  Another  writer  has 
expressed  the  same  idea  in  converse  fashion.  He  said:  “Nature 
demands  her  due.  In  a  sick  body  the  mind  cannot  remain  fresh 
and  clear.  It  is  shunted  by  the  selfish  body  from  the  great  things 
to  which  it  should  be  entirely  devoted.”  For  “sick”  we  may 
equally  read  “weak”  and  say  that  the  mind  is  shunted  by  the  weak 
body  from  the  great  things  to  which  it  should  be  entirely  devoted; 
for  while  the  sick  body  is  an  active  handicap  to  the  mind,  the 
weak  body  is  a  subtle  menace  to  its  strength.  The  man  who  is 
conscious  of  bodily  weakness  is  fertile  soil  for  an  inferiority  com¬ 
plex  that  will  not  remain  content  with  destroying  his  confidence 
in  his  physical  powers,  but  is  apt  to  destroy  his  confidence  in  his 
mental  powers.  I  grant  you  that  there  are  notable  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  just  as  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules.  On  the  other 
hand,  confidence  in  one’s  physical  ability  stimulates  corresponding 
confidence  in  one’s  mental  vigor.  If  you  require  proof  of  this 
statement,  think  of  some  of  the  youngsters  you  have  known, 
youngsters  blessed  with  splendid  athletic  bodies,  half-baked  educa¬ 
tion.  and  no  experience,  who  have  gone  out  into  the  world  full 
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one  thing  I  noted  in  a  large  number  of  them.  In  defining  the 
elements  of  the  education  they  offered  the  student,  they  included 
character-building  as  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of  education. 
In  general  they  offered  certain  courses  designed  to  educate  the 
student  in  this  respect.  How  far  they  may  he  successful  in  ac¬ 
complishing  their  purpose,  I  do  not  know.  Whether  they  are 
successful  or  not  is  beside  the  question.  To  my  mind,  the  point 
is  that  all  of  these  educators  apparently  feel  that  character- 
building  is  an  important  part  of  their  task  in  educating  the  youth 
of  the  country. 

1  f  it  be  important, — and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  my 
opinion  it  is  far  and  away  the  most  important  element  in  education, 
— then,  to  my  mind,  athletics  plays  an  essential  part  in  education. 
I  assume,  of  course,  that  by  character-building  is  meant  the 
development  of  those  qualities  of  mind  and  soul  that  stamp  a  man 
as  a  useful  member  of  society,  a  man  who  recognizes  his  obliga¬ 
tions  to  society  and  who  is  willing  to  meet  those  obligations  even 
at  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  interest  and  convenience. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  it  is  that  actuates  the  athlete  in  his 
efforts.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  the  question:  What  makes  the 
college  athlete  voluntarily  forego  his  own  pleasure  and  undergo 
the  drudgery  of  ceaseless  practice  five  days  in  a  week  to  play 
one  game  on  the  sixth  day?  What  is  it?  The  coaches  and  the 
fans  will  answer  you  that  they  do  these  things  from  a  sense  of 
obligation  to  the  Alma  Mater,  that  they  drudge  and  battle  for 
the  good  name  of  the  Alma  Mater,  which  reason  appeals  to  me 
as  tiic  very  best  of  reasons  for  doing  it  and  one  that  should  be 
encouraged.  To  them,  college,  for  the  time,  is  society,  their  world  ; 
and  if  athletics  is  the  medium  for  making  them  recognize  their 
obligations  to  their  world  to  the  extent  of  sacrificing  their  time  and 
their  comfort,  then  athletics  is  playing  an  important  part  in  char¬ 
acter-building. 

Others  will  tell  you  cynically  that  it  is  the  love  of  the  spot¬ 
light  that  makes  them  do  it.  Well,  what  of  it?  What  if  it  is 
the  love  of  the  spotlight  that  makes  them  sacrifice  themselves  in 
the  belief  that  they  are  upholding  the  honor  of  their  Alma  Mater? 
What  is  it  that  makes  most  of  us  do  public-spirited  things.  If 
it  isn’t  that  same  love  of  the  spotlight,  then  why  don’t  we  make 
more  of  an  effort  to  keep  our  doings  out  of  the  newspapers?  And 
after  all.  what  does  love  of  the  spotlight  mean  except  an  honest 
desire  for  the  esteem  and  the  admiration  of  our  fellowmcn,  and  if 
that  desire  is  strong  enough  in  us  to  make  us  sacrifice  ourselves 
for  their  benefit,  why  isn’t  it  a  very  commendable  element  of 
character  ? 

Whichever  it  may  be.  obligation  to  the  Alma  Mater  or  love  of 
the  spotlight,  that  moves  the  college  athlete  to  self-sacrifice  in 
the  interest  of  his  fellowmcn.  the  net  result  is  to  develop  in  him 


elemcms  of  character  that  will  make  him  a  more  useful  member 
of  society  in  later  life. 

W  hat  I  have  said  of  the  motives  that  actuate  the  college  ath- 

i.m  *  Vf  thc  athIete  vvho  represents  any  other  group- 

g.  \\ In ther  it  be  the  squad,  the  company,  the  class,  the  club,  or 

-;riun,t>  -  3  ?e  ni?n  who  ^re-sent*  any  of  these  groupings 
m  athletic  competition  does  so  from  a  sense  of  obligation  to  his 

gioup.  and  from  a  desire  for  the  esteem  of  his  group.  And  I 

repeat  that  both  reasons  form  the  basis  of  commendable  qualities 

Granted,  all  of  this  for  the  athlete;  but  what  of  the  rest  of  the 

student  body,— the  fans,  the  onlookers,  thc  bystanders?  In  what 

\\a>  do  they  benefit  from  these  character-forming  sports5  The 

answer  is  that  they  benefit  spiritually,  in  a  different,  but  not 
less  valuable  way. 

Of  late  years  we  have  heard  quite  a  lot  about  group  conscious- 

"  j?:  ?  mun,ty  ,nterest.  the  get-together  spirit,  and  what  it  all 
means  to  organized  society  m  one  way  or  another.  It  is  not  neces- 

T  tG  enUmfrate  for  -vou  the  various  means  emploved  to 
inculcate  this  spirit  this  teamwork  in  various  groupings.  You  are 

as  familiar  with  them  as  I.  In  college,  athletics  arouses  this 
group  consciousness  and  it  does  it  more  effectively,  more  com¬ 
pletely.  and  more  enduringly  than  any  other  means  vet  conceived 

tion  TIT0110  t0  th,l}k  °f  the  alh,etic  rall>-  or  of  the  cheering  sec- 

nh  nnrf  TrdyKaS  em0ti_°nal  outlets’  as  demonstrations  of 
a  pleasurable  hysteria,  but  are  they?  Isn’t  there  something  more5 

•  b»,iban  rr  Wato  d  tl\e  Student  bod-v  at  a  critical  moment  in 
a  football  game  with  its  home  team  backed  up  against  its  own 

down1?  H  g  ltlng  W,th  a11, ,l  has  and  a,!  il  knows  against  a  touch- 
n  •  Have  you  seen  that  student  body  unconsciously  huddle 
closer  together  as  though  drawn  by  invisible  bonds?  HaVe  vou 
■card  it  hurling  Fight !  Fight !  Fight !”  across  the  field  at  its  team 5 
ave  you  seen  tins  and  heard  this,  have  you  looked  into  their 
faces .  and  do  you  doubt  that  every  man  in  that  student  bodv  is 

field 'are  fitdiff  n  h'-Jieart  and  souI-  iust  as  the  men  down  on' the 
.  |  are  kghtmg  with  every  ounce  of  their  strength?  Could  vou 

ask  for  a  n?ore  dramatic  demonstration  of  group  consciousness 

community  interest,  teamwork,  or  what  not.  than  that 5  Do  vou 

doubt  that  group  consciousness  thus  born  and  developed  in  a 

man  s  soul  can  never  completely  die?  Do  you  think  that  this  snirh 

wiU  tend  to  er?Sef  fr°m  his  Character,  and  do  you  doubt  that  lt 
ill  tend  to  make  him  a  more  valuable  member  of  society5 

Gentlemen,  I  remind  myself  of  a  classmate’s  experience  in  one 

in  a'  'v '  drawin.£  cIasscs-  .  We  were  doing  free  hand  sketches  com- 
nmr  an°l,s  P,ctures  which  were  given  to  us  to  copy.  This  chVs- 

had  n"inLg,fV,T  y>ictir.e-0f  ;1  'yine  on  1  he  floor.  The 
a  long  tail,  disposed  in  graceful  curves  on  the  floor  beside 
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him.  Something  about  this  tail  seemed  to  fascinate  my  class¬ 
mate.  He  studied  it  at  length  and  finally  began  to  draw  it.  The 
more  he  worked  on  that  tail,  the  more  interested  he  became  in 
it.  with  the  result  that  the  end  of  the  week  found  him  with  nothing 
on  the  board  except  the  cat’s  tail.  In  consequence  he  got  a  mark 
of  zero  for  the  week  and  was  reported  for  idling  in  the  drawing 
academy.  It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps,  like  my  classmate,  I  have 
gone  about  my  job  tail  end  first. 

If  so,  let  me  now  sketch  in  the  rest  of  the  cat.  We  believe  in 
athletics  at  the  Military  Academy.  We  believe  in  them  because 

+  w 

we  know  that  they  develop  desirable  elements  of  character.  .Con¬ 
fidence,  coordination,  alertness,  determination,  concentration,  dis¬ 
cipline,  the  spirit  of  the  team,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  public  service, 
are  all  qualities  that  go  to  make  the  kind  of  man  we  need  in  our 
business.  And  we  try  to  practise  what  we  preach.  We  encourage 
athletics, — more,  we  require  athletics.  At  no  other  institution  in 
the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  Naval  Academy,  arc  sys¬ 
tematic  physical  development  and  athletics  given  more  considera¬ 
tion.  Beginning  almost  with  his  first  day  at  the  Academy,  the 
newcomer  is  introduced  to  mass  calisthenics  and  to  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  the  various  major  and  minor  sports.  This  is 
followed  by  a  year  of  systematic  daily  instruction  in  the  gym¬ 
nasium,  during  which  he  is  taught  to  use  all  of  the  ordinary  gym¬ 
nasium  apparatus,  to  box,  to  wrestle,  to  swim,  to  fence,  to  ride, 
to  dance — yes,  to  dance,  because  we  believe  that  the  ability  to 
dance  gives  a  man  a  social  confidence  and  case  that  arc  of  value 
to  him.  Later  on,  he  is  required  to  participate  in  a  comprehensive 
schedule  of  intramural  sports,  including  football,  baseball,  basket 
hall,  soccer,  lacrosse,  track,  tennis,  polo,  and  golf.  I  might  in¬ 
terject  that  they  did  not  give  instruction  in  golf  in  my  time — a 
failure  which  perhaps  accounts  for  the  many  bum  players  among 
the  older  generation  in  the  army.  In  all  of  these  sports,  every 
man  at  some  time  or  another  is  required  to  take  part  as  a  member 
of  his  company  team,  with  the  double  idea  of  developing  him  in 
the  valuable  features  of  all  of  these  sports,  and  of  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  teach  them  to  his  men  later  on  in  his  career  as  an 
officer. 

Gentlemen,  to  repeat :  Organized  athletics  for  the  whole  stu¬ 
dent  body  is  not  a  theory  with  us  at  the  Military  Academy.  It 
is  a  fact,  established  by  some  years  of  practice.  We  believe  in 
it  and  we  practise  it  with  all  of  the  thoroughness  that  time  and 
circumstance  permit.  At  the  same  time,  we  practise  moderation. 
We  do  not  encourage  athletics  as  a  competitor  with  academic 
effort,  but  as  a  valuable  aid  to  its  greater  effectiveness. 


iv.  The  Relation  of  Intercollegiate  Football 
TO  THE  Purpose  of  the  American  College. 

PROFESSOR  ERNEST  H.  WILKINS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

Association”^  *°  HaVe  'he  0pp0r,unit>'  of  addressing  this 

counciwTn  orgln.LtlofuT^h  h"  ^  ,0  be  the 

provement  of  tile  general  character  'f  S  ll1"6  S"  nn,cl1  for  the  im~ 
is  and  always  wilf be^r  im™  rp°  “  ,  C°,lcge  sport 

good  which  you  have  done*  the rein drill UCa,'°n'  TC 
extended,  therefore,  beyond  the  limits  f  .i  ,°"ege  *port  has 
liad  a  good  effect  ££ 

l|rgiog  yoiTto  cure  a^unhealtb^condition ^hfch^not’onl °f 
seriously1"  with  Z  eXv^TthfT  ^  T,  is  >"<“g 

the  purpose  for  which  h  exist  T  Ame,nca"  allege  to  achieve 
portunity  of  urging  pre^iseW  you  Jdo  h”*  *°  haVe  the  op- 

directed,  mav  work  ere-it'  Imm  r„  .  '  ,  '"'‘‘'rected  or  un¬ 

past  you  have  led  us  to  lot.L  ,  r  '  /°U.r  Sj  l,ta!T  ‘'lct,ons  in  the 
of  football.  If,  by  the  extension°of  *  eaders!1,P  in  t!]e  control 
will  now  adequately  control  it  von  uiif?U  prev,ul!s  PoI,cies.  you 

Ioday  intercollegiate  football  is  again  on  trial  I ,1  • 
on  a  new  and  still  more  serious  indictment  w  '  th,s  t,n?e 
concerned  today  with  the  effect  of  food  ail  C  **1  "0t  ***** 
play  the  game  Even  for  .1  •/ ,  ot.^a  uPon  dle  men  who 

should  be  lessened-  but  for  Th"  I™.8  ,ts  ^advantages,  which 

but  it  is  obviously  far  less  imn  'S’  °f,  COUrse*  ,mP°rtant; 

ninety-eight  pe  cent  Mid  he  "  T  ^  happens  t0  the 
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the  ninety-eight  per  cent — that  is,  the  general  mass  of  under¬ 
graduate  students. 

Suppose  it  does!  What  of  it?  What  difference  does  it  make 
whether  the  college  students  of  today  receive  an  efficient  educa¬ 
tion  or  not? 

It  makes  an  infinite  difference.  For  the  future  of  the  American 
nation  rests  primarily  with  the  college  students  of  today.  It  is, 
of  course,  perfectly  true  that  America  has  numbered  and  numbers 
among  her  leaders  men  of  the  richest  experience,  men  of  the 
greatest  ability,  men  of  the  noblest  idealism,  who  have  never  been 
through  college.  But  it  is  equally  and  increasingly  true  that  on 
the  whole  America  derives  its  leaders,  in  all  fields,  from  among 
the  graduates  of  its  colleges. 

If  their  leadership  is  strong,  wise,  and  high-minded,  America 
will  prosper.  If  their  leadership  is  weak,  unwise,  low-minded. 
America  will  decline. 

Their  leadership  will  be  strong,  wise,  and  high-minded  if  they 
receive  in  college  an  efficient  education.  Their  leadership  will  be 
weak,  unwise,  or  low-minded  in  proportion  as  the  education  which 
they  receive  in  college  is.  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  inefficient. 

The  purpose  of  the  American  college  is  to  train  its  students 
in  body,  mind,  and  spirit  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  efficient 
leaders  for  human  society. 

Efficient  leadership  requires,  in  the  first  place,  a  trained  body— 
for  only  a  trained  body  can  stand  the  exhausting  strain  of  real 
leadership.  A  trained  body  means  a  body  that  is  not  only  nega¬ 
tively  free  from  disease,  but  is  positively  charged  with  active 
health. 

Efficient  leadership  requires  in  the  second  place  a  trained  mind. 
That  means  a  mind  which  can  analyze  a  situation ;  which  has  or 
can  get  the  information  that  will  suggest  a  promising  course  of 
action ;  and  which  has  the  persistent  energy  and  the  flexibility  that 
will  follow  through  that  course  of  action  to  a  triumphant  end. 

Efficient  leadership  requires,  most  of  all,  a  trained  spirit.  That 
means  a  spirit  which  is  gladly  and  loyally  conscious  of  the  bond 
that  links  all  men  together;  a  spirit  which  tests  every  word  and 
every  deed  by  the  test  of  absolute  honesty ;  a  spirit  which  finds  its 
greatest  fullness  of  life  in  the  enrichment  of  other  life. 

If  the  colleges  produce  such  leadership,  they  fulfill  their  pur¬ 
pose.  If  they  do  not,  they  fail.  Every  element  in  college  life 
is  good  or  had  just  in  proportion  as  it  tends  to  help  or  tends  to 
thwart  the  development  of  such  leadership.  And  ever)’  element 
which  by  this  test  proves  to  be  bad  must  be  either  cured,  or  cut 
off. 

What  is  the  effect  of  intercollegiate  football  as  at  present  con¬ 
ducted  upon  the  training  of  the  general  mass  of  undergraduates 
in  respect  to  body,  mind,  and  spirit? 
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set  forth  aA'ohows'h/ the  TepoT  '"T  that  tra“'ng.  They  are 
Copttee  G  of  the 

dispell  for  thelim^being  ^’tev  ?  recref°"  *>  absorbing  as  to 
Ihe  week  may  have  brought.  men'al  weariness  and  anxieties 

con/''  '  '"h™t  nfC'he^neT,8tandfe0vnflSenSC  °?  comm°n 
tiona?°soh-darityfolf™h  stanTT,'^’  7' ^e'oTthe'emo- 

. . .  „„  -  tszrjsss 

SSv™  it,  • 

shortcomings.  And  I  be~  to  assort  *  !he  b,ame  for  all  our 
general  and  Committee  G  in  Dartind°U  t,lat  college  teachers  in 
concerned  with  many  other  problem^ ^,larnare,deePly  and  actively 
in  our  opinion  intercollegiateP  footin'  ,7  "V  *  facl  remains  that 

The  7  the  atfain»m  of  the  to"  of  7S  7  intolerahle 
.d  he  indictment,  as  formulated  in  H  r  ^  Amer»can  college 

m,ttee  G,  contains  five  counts  r"  •  *  ff00tbaI1  rePO rt  of  Com-' 

."ent  y°u  recently,  and  I  assume  h  !”eS  °f  tbis  report  have  been 

,n  ,nmd.  In  my  presentation  of  the  /°U  haVe  its  Sl,bstance  well 

-t  repeat  the  full  statements  ^i^6 '£?STi  '  Sh,a"  th^re 

.  3,1  review  the  several  m.,nt  l,cn  3°u  will  find  in  the  report  I 

>n  each  case  hoV^tr;8  inn,l,r!Cfly'  and  s,la »  pcKuw} 
ficient  education.  -  question  serves  to  hinder  ef- 

j£j!®  through  the  autumn!' ^ncTeasffiT^  f00tba,,  which  Pre- 

hnuted  to  the  days  of  the  ?  f  the  scas°n  advances  not 

student  time  and  thought,  and  m°re  and  more  of 

''g  games  at  the  end  of  the  season  'ti  ,n  tbe  weeks  of  the 
th;tS  ltse,f  directly  in  the  neglect  of  I5iS  over'excitement  mani- 
tJf  re legation  of  that  work  to  J  llege.work,  both  through 

S&&&  “Hr  9-  -=  sd 


do  collateral  reading  and  to  write  papers  and  report>  on  time,  and 
in  inattention  in  class. 

This  over-excitement  interferes  directly  with  the  mental  train¬ 
ing  of  the  college  student,  first,  because  it  causes  him  to  do  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  his  work  poorly  or  to  neglect  it  altogether; 
second — and  this  is  a  still  more  serious  matter — because  it  tends, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  college  year,  to  establish  the  habit  of  doing 
work  poorly  or  not  doing  it  at  all ;  and  this  habit,  once  formed, 
tends  to  continue  throughout  the  year,  particularly  after  it  has 
been  reinforced  by  the  experiences  of  successive  football  seasons. 

The  second  count,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  first  but  is 
still  more  important  and  far  reaching,  is  the  distortion  in  the 
student  mind  of  the  normal  scale  of  values  of  college  work  and  of 
life.  Broadly  speaking,  the  tendency  is  to  think  that  success  in 
football  is  more  significant  and  more  desirable  than  any  other 
kind  of  success.  This  tendency  is  greatly  increased  by  publicity  of 
many  sorts,  and  by  the  sheer  magnitude  of  the  enormous  financial 
outlay  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  football.  It  manifests 
itself  among  students  in  the  indiscriminate  hero-worship  of  suc¬ 
cessful  players;  in  the  feeling — and  in  action  based  thereon — that 
high  school  football  players  are  the  most  desirable  of  all  possible 
college  freshmen ;  and,  worst  of  all.  in  the  relative  depreciation 
of  less  spectacular  types  of  success,  and,  in  particular,  in  the 
depreciation  of  success  in  college  work. 

This  depreciation  of  success  in  college  work  shows  itself  in 
two  ways:  first,  in  lack  of  esteem,  or  even  in  something  like  scorn, 
for  those  who  win  distinction  in  college  work,  and  second,  in  the 
tendency  to  be  satisfied,  regardless  of  one's  potential  ability,  with 
work  just  good  enough  to  win  a  passing  grade.  This  distortion  of 
values  thus  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the  effort  of  the  college 
to  give  mental  training  to  its  students — for  you  cannot  give  proper 
mental  training  to  a  student  who  is  so  unconvinced  of  the  value 
of  what  you  are  trying  to  do  that  he  will  not.  on  his  side,  put 
forth  an  effort  commensurate  with  his  potential  ability.  And  the 
students  of  the  highest  ability,  those  who  are  the  most  likely  of 
all  to  win  positions  of  outstanding  leadership  in  our  national  life, 
are  and  will  be  discouraged  from  the  endeavor  to  attain  the  full 
educational  development  of  their  ability,  just  so  long  as  distinction 
in  college  work  rates  low  in  the  undergraduate  scale  of  values. 

Furthermore,  this  same  distortion  of  values  interferes  with  the 
efficient  training  of  the  spirit;  for  it  sets  up.  or  reinforces,  ideals 
which  are  in  conflict  with  those  ideals  of  mutual  human  service 
which  alone  make  for  the  highest  type  of  leadership.  If  there 
are  two  lessons  which  above  all  others  the  American  public  and, 
in  particular,  American  youth,  need  to  learn  at  the  present  time, 
they  are,  first,  that  publicity  is  not  the  ultimate  measure  of  per¬ 
sonal  significance,  and,  second,  that  financial  display  is  not  the 
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ultimate  measure  of  success  \  •  • 

HiiiiPs 

ducted  in  en  fies  foo,bal  asVtT  drinkin* 

IP1 ££ 

students  to  ,  °Per  campuses.  \Ve  an*  l-  m,8Tation 

tSion'a|ten,deavor'0butn^ 

naThnaL,i,fe  '  v  subversive  of  ,h*  of!"' 

attraction  nr- op,n,on  and  in  fact  bv  thl  •  h  1  Iar^e,y  at- 
generally  believe  that  player,  &  ?££  own  team  oT  on* 
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other  teams  are  being  surreptitiously  financed,  just  so  long  the 
talk  of  football  as  a  builder  of  general  sportsmanship  is  a  mockery. 
Suppose  the  game  itself  to  be  played  with  perfect  sportsmanship 
— what  difference  does  that  make  when  students  believe  that  the 
very  presence  of  some  of  the  players  on  the  football  field  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  hidden  and  powerful  and  successful  dishonesty  which 
is  the  antithesis  of  sportsmanship?  And  what  is  the  effect  of  this 
belief  upon  the  endeavor  of  the  colleges  to  turn  out  leaders  who 
will  base  their  leadership  on  honesty  ? 

The  five  counts  I  have  mentioned  are  the  five  main  counts 
brought  forward  in  the  report  of  Committee  G  with  reference 
to  the  effect  of  football  upon  the  undergraduate  body  as  a  whole. 

If  you  need  more,  read  the  rest  of  the  report;  or  read  indict¬ 
ments  other  than  this.  For  this  indictment  does  not  stand  alone. 
It  is  but  one  in  an  increasing  series  uttered  not  only  by  men  who 
are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  task  of  higher  education— and  who 
may  therefore  be  dismissed  as  biased  when  they  speak  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  life  work! — but  by  thoughtful  publicists,  and  even 
by  undergraduates  conscious  that  they  are  being  thwarted  in  the 
high  adventure  of  the  educational  quest. 

That  is  the  situation.  What  will  vou  do  about  it? 

Every  one  of  the  charges  I  have  brought  is  concerned,  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  the  over-excitement  produced  by  the  game  as 
at  present  conducted.  That  over-excitement,  in  turn,  is  due  pri¬ 
marily  to  two  causes:  first,  the  intense  desire  for  teams  so  expert 
that  they  may  be  confidently  expected  to  defeat  their  rivals,  and 
second,  the  glare  of  publicity — in  the  college  community  itself,  in 
every  larger  community  which  the  students  touch,  and  most  of 
all  in  the  daily  press — which  beats  upon  the  head  of  the  individual 
football  player.  These  two  causes  are  back  of  the  over-excitement 
in  general,  and  they  are  directly  and  obviously  back  of  the  sur¬ 
reptitious  financial  maintenance  of  football  players. 

Any  remedy  which  is  to  be  effective  must  correct  these  two 
causes.  That  remedy  will  be  best  which  will  correct  these  two 
causes  most  effectively  and  at  the  same  time  interfere  least  with 
the  benefits  of  the  game.  That  remedy  will  be  ideal  which,  while 
correcting  these  two  causes,  will  at  the  same  time  extend  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  game. 

Five  different  remedial  plans  have  been  proposed ;  and  I  shall 
now,  in  closing,  briefly  review  these  five  plans.  They  are  the  one- 
year  plan,  the  two-year  plan,  the  four-game  plan,  the  class-team 
plan,  and  the  double  team  plan. 

The  first,  which  is.  I  l>elieve,  bv  far  the  best,  was  suggested  by 
one  of  your  own  members.  Dr.  Edgar  Fauver,  of  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity.  It  is  simply  this,  that  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  engage 
in  intercollegiate  competition  in  a  given  sport  for  more  than  one 
season.  This  plan  would  serve  admirably  to  correct  the  two  un- 
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men  engaging  in  intercollegiate  coiSxii!f0»nC^S1SC  the  number  of 
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make  much  difference.  If,  however,  the  total  length  of  the  season, 
from  the  time  the  men  first  report  to  the  day  of  the  final  game, 
should  be  limited  to,  say,  six  weeks,  there  would  he  a  decided 
corrective  gain.  On  the  other  hand,  this  plan  is  inferior  to  the 
two  preceding  plans  in  that  it  does  not  increase  at  all  the  total 
number  of  men  engaged  in  intercollegiate  competition,  and  in  that 
it  would  unduly  limit  the  number  of  outdoor  Saturday  afternoon 
entertainments  for  the  college  community. 

The  class  team  plan  has  not.  I  think,  been  publicly  presented 
hitherto.  It  originates  with  Professor  Pyre,  of  Wisconsin,  and 
is  to  the  effect  that  there  should  be  no  varsity  team,  but  that  class 
teams  should  be  allowed  to  play  intercollegiate  games — the 
sophomore  team  perhaps  two  games,  the  junior  team  perhaps  three 
games,  and  the  senior  team  perhaps  four  games.  This  plan  has 
corrective  value  and  would  increase  the  number  of  men  receiving 
the  experience  of  intercollegiate  competition.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  administer,  and  that  it  puts  too  much 
stress  on  playing  in  the  senior  year.  And  1  do  not  believe  that 
the  American  college  will  ever  be  content  with  the  athletic  system 
which  does  not  culminate  in  a  varsity  team. 

The  double  team  plan  has  been  advocated.  I  believe,  bv  Presi¬ 
dent  Little  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  essence  of  this 
plan  is  that  each  college  should  have  two  varsity  teams,  and  that 
when  college  A  plays  college  B  there  should  be  two  games,  one 
at  A  and  one  at  B.  This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  increasing 
the  number  of  men  engaged  in  intercollegiate  competition.  It 
would  do  away  almost  entirely  with  football  migration,  and  would 
consequently  diminish  the  great  evils  now  connected  with  that 
migration ;  but  it  does  not  give  promise  of  an  effective  cure  for 
the  other  and  still  greater  evils. 

You  have  before  you,  gentlemen,  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
decision  momentous  not  only  for  the  future  of  the  game  you 
love,  but  for  the  future  of  the  American  college,  which  1  hope 
and  believe  you  love  still  more. 

You  have  maintained,  and  I  have  maintained,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  which  intercollegiate  football  gives  to  the  men 
who  play  it  is  training  cooperation — the  subordination  of  in¬ 
dividual  interest  to  the  good  of  the  whole  team.  You,  as  the 
representatives  of  collegiate  athletics,  constitute,  in  a  sense,  a  single 
member  of  that  truly  All-America  college  team  on  which  the  rest 
of  us  are  playing  too.  We  are  not  playing  to  defeat  friendly 
rivals,  we  are  playing  to  defeat  all  the  forces  of  weakness,  of  ig¬ 
norance.  of  inefficiency,  of  selfishness,  and  of  dishonesty  which 
beset  the  American  nation,  and  to  win  new  strength,  new  wisdom, 
new  power,  new  brotherliness,  new  standards  of  honor,  new  full¬ 
ness  of  life.  It  is  the  greatest  game  in  the  world  today.  Wont 
you  play  the  game  with  us — and  help  us  win  ? 
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A  ReI'LV  TO  Phoffccai,  \\r 

"IsrJ  Wilkins’  Report  on 

1 N tercollegiate  Football.” 

DEAN  *•  V'  8ANF0RD.  tINIVERSITV  OF  GEORGIA. 
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the  press  on  intercollegiate  football  and  on  college  athletics  in 
general.  In  that  bibliography  I  do  not  see  listed  that  brilliant  ad¬ 
dress.  “Brief  Confession  of  Faith  in  Matters  Athletic.”  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Angell  of  Yale,  at  that  time  Dean  Angell  of  Chicago;  nor 
that  thoughtful  address  on  “The  Administration  of  Athletics”  by 
Professor  Kennedy  of  Princeton ;  nor  that  scholarly  address  on 
“The  Place  of  Athletics  in  an  Educational  Program”  by  President 
Hopkins  of  Dartmouth.  Of  course  all  good  things  cannot  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  any  one  bibliography. 

Sections  I-V  of  his  report  discuss  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  the  game,  as  at  present  carried  on,  for  the  under¬ 
graduate  body,  for  the  members  of  the  squad,  for  the  members  of 
the  faculty,  for  the  alumni,  and  for  the  public ;  section  VI  presents 
two  proposals  for  reform;  and  section  VII  contains  certain  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  local  procedure.  A  further  analysis  of  this  re¬ 
port  shows  that  eight  per  cent  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  advantages 
of  football,  and  that  ninety-two  per  cent  of  it  is  devoted  to  the 
disadvantages  of  the  game  as  at  present  carried  on.  and  to  the 
two  proposals  for  reform.  The  report  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  an  in¬ 
dictment  of  intercollegiate  football — the  severest  indictment  I 
have  ever  read. 

The  report  states  that  the  two  major  disadvantages  of  the 
game  from  the  effect  on  the  undergraduate  body  are  "over¬ 
excitement  about  football  which  prevails  through  the  autumn  and 
the  consequent  distortion  of  values  which  prevail  continuously. 
This  overexcitement  results  in  neglect  of  class  work,  of  prepara¬ 
tion  of  papers,  of  collateral  reading,  and  of  inattention  in  the 
class.”  In  other  words,  intercollegiate  football  relegates  college 
work  to  a  position  of  minor  interest  and  consequent  neglect.  The 
second  indictment,  distortion  of  values,  has  “a  tendency  to  exalt 
football  prowess  above  all  other  kinds  of  excellence  and  to  make 
the  football  player  the  object  of  continued  hero  worship  such  as 
is  not  accorded  to  any  other  college  student.”  Continuing,  the 
report  argues  that  intercollegiate  football  “gives  occasion  for 
drinking,  for  the  encouragement  of  betting,  and  for  provocation 
of  dishonesty  in  other  respects.”  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
the  committee  holds  to  the  opinion  that  football  as  now  conducted 
furnishes  the  occasion  or  the  incentive  for  every  crime  in  the  state 
code  with  the  possible  exception  of  arson  and  lynching. 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that  intercollegiate  football  is  so  alluring, 
so  destructive  of  all  ambition  for  tilings  intellectual  and  moral 
that  it  draws  young  men  too  much  away  from  the  real  purpose  of 
the  college  and  makes  them  think  entirely  too  much  of  physical 
development,  that  it  results  in  other  types  of  excellence  sinking 
in  the  relative  scale  of  student  estimation,  that  it  gives  occasion 
for  drinking,  gambling,  and  dishonesty  in  other  respects,  then  I 
would  strongly  advocate  that  every  college  in  America  abolish 
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rest  of  our  days^nTtopi^0'^^”*11^  “l1  of  us  c°u!d  Hve  the 

be  abolished  or  modified  these  same  ,nl^colle^te  football  should 
forever.  L  saille  eviIs  would  continue  to  exist 

he  to  utilize  this  great  ^Ternfor  good  •  ^  **1  °Ur  °bject  shouU] 
very  best  there  isL  co^ege  a  h  etics  and  '?"*  out  the 

>n  college.  Intercollegiate' foot  kali  ^  has  evil  so?'  ^  ther?  is 
college  activity.  In  even'  normal  7  ,ias  every  other 

craving  for  excitement  7nd  thrills  FooJball  h?*  ^  3  nalural 
tacular  and  the  most  dramatic  Li. L  o  i mg  the  most  sPe<> 
youth  of  the  land  and  furnishes^  ™  h}story  satisfies  the 
bodily  contact  games.  The  lessons  dXnP11™^  f°r  con,Petih‘ve 
are  clean,  manly,  noble,  and'idSc  disp,ayed'on  the  STidiron 

Professor  Kennedy,  of  Princeton  savs  •  “f  li 
laboratory  training  in  character  Tn  ’  *  y  A  .  CoIIe£e  sport  is  a 
sary  for  the  athlete  to  mobilize  at  sport  it  is  neces- 

all  the  skill  and  intelligence  and  LP"  tim<:  ancj  at  a  given  place 

d°  th.is  in  the  face  of  the  most  strenuou^n^*’ vh®  possess.es’*  to 
a  smile  and  with  a  cool  head  •  t  A  .  opposition,  to  do  it  with 

sportsmanship  that  will  not  uermit  l ’■  1  3  Spir,t  of  chivalrous 

base  and  mean  in  order L  w  '  T  f°  St00p  to  t,lat  which  is 

such  a  training  as  this  is  not  very  directly  that/”rnishes 

-  are  fS?. 

dent  to  be  filled ‘with  OTercxdfemem  or"  Ca?Sed  the  college  stu- 
true  values,  and  the  college  s  nrW  •  have  a  distortion  of 

ll'ings  than  is  the  American  peonle ^  IS  "1  T°rer  guiltT  of  these 
ti°n  has  attained  to  the  dienitv  \  f  ?  whole.  Lack  of  propor- 
The  people  of  the  United  *  3  charactcristic  national  trait. 

about  something.  At  present  the  -  -  ^  S°mg  t0  an  “cess 
Judgments  and' the  automobile^  mortyS  ?'C‘Ure  ‘S.  warpin?  our 

n,s  and  golf  are  todav  r  mortS^gmg  our  homes.  Ten- 
'here  are  more  golf-widows lha'tf  th!.OP  6  byf‘he  tbousands-  and 

foul d  ft  S  35  Wd’  as  tb<=  college  students 

fascinating  of  all  eames— int.r  ^  spe5tacu,ar  and  the  most 
did  not  warp  such  judgments  n°  Cglate  football?  If  football 

else  would.  Football  k  Zt  tL  fe  ,'varPable.  then  something 
to  distinguish  between  the  trivial  0,1  f  'b'.ug  that  makes  us  unable 

If  we  cast  out  thfs  devil  will  if  p'ace,many  times  worse. 

ma"y  times  worse ?  The  tri.W  ■  hundr?d  0,her  dcvi,s  occur 

rse.  I  he  trouble  is  not  that  football  is  over- 
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emphasized  or  that  it  distorts  intellectual  values, — the  fundamental 
fault  lies  in  the  national  character. 

I)r.  George  O.  Ferguson,  Assistant  Dean  and  Faculty  Chairman 
of  Athletics  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  has  summed  up  the 
situation  in  this  very  clear  statement:  “Football  has  many  and 
far  reaching  educational  values.  And  we  should  not  destroy  these 
values  in  order  to  eliminate  certain  evils  in  certain  colleges.  If 
the  faculties  of  the  colleges  decide  to  stop  pussyfooting  and  to 
handle  football  as  an  educational  undertaking,  they  can  make 
of  it  the  educational  agency  it  should  be.  They  cannot  do  this 
by  passing  a  few  more  rules.” 

This  leads  us  to  inquire,  “Have  college  professors  a  clear  idea 
as  to  the  real  purpose  of  college  athletics?”  Before  any  real  re¬ 
form  can  be  accomplished,  must  not  the  administrative  officers 
and  the  faculties  come  forward  with  a  clean  cut  statement  as  to 
the  obligation  of  the  college  toward*  intercollegiate  athletics  in 
our  educational  program?  President  Angell  of  Yale  had  such  an 
idea  in  mind  when  he  said,  “We  must  believe  in  all  sincerity,  as 
I  am  sure  many  of  us  do  not,  that  physical  education,  including 
competitive  sports,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  obligation  of  the 
college  and  in  no  sense  a  mere  excrescence  to  he  confided  to  the 
outsider  or  to  the  transient  apprentice.  We  must  recognize  that 
it  stands  in  the  closest  relation  to  moral  education,  which  we  often 
pronounce  as  one  of  the  primary  duties  of  the  college,  if  not,  in¬ 
deed.  the  very  first.  We  must  believe  unreservedly  in  sports  for 
the  whole  college,  and  competitive  group  sports  as  far  as  possible. 
If.  then,  physical  education  in  the  largest  sense  is  an  intrinsic  part 
of  the  work  of  the  college,  why  should  there  longer  be  hesitation 
in  recognizing  that  fact,  and  accepting  the  full  responsibilities  that 
go  with  it?"  Can  the  matter  be  more  clearly  stated?  I  think  not 

When  the  college  faculty  has  the  moral  courage  to  announce 
an  educational  policy  in  matters  athletic,  then  will  college  football 
be  conducted  in  large  measure  as  it  is  now,  but  with  no  one  crying 
overexcitement  or  distortion  of  things  intellectual.  Until  some 
uniform  agreement  is  reached  by  the  American  universities,  a  col¬ 
lege  professor  here  and  there  will  continue  to  draw  an  indictment 
and  magnify  the  evil  and  minimize  the  good  in  intercollegiate  foot¬ 
ball 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  in  all  frankness  why  there  is  a  distortion 
of  intellectual  values  in  our  colleges.  Surely  football  is  not  the 
cause  or  even  the  minor  offender.  The  cause  is  deeper  than  that, 
and  we  all  know  it.  but  we  do  not  like  to  admit  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  blind  adoration  of  book  learning  has 
resulted  in  the  overcrowding  of  our  colleges.  Every  institution 
of  learning  is  flooded  today  with  students  who  are  unprepared  to 
appreciate  a  college  education.  The  standards  are  so  very  low 
that  almost  any  boy  can  enter  college  without  much  difficulty- 
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and  the  ea.de  t  way  Ts  to  ”,7  "hat  »o  do  with  them 
are  in  college  with^o  ^rious  ‘  ^  ^  Stud<^ 

instances  for  the  social  standing  thS  aW-  ^  there  in  many 
spve  them,  if  thcse  statememf  a  >ear  °r  two  m  college  will 

doubts  them  ? — why  should  there  not  i  >  what  coIle"e  man 

textual?  B„t  football^  not  Jhe  c^e '  d,S,0rt,°n  °f  v;'h- 

xsesoi  waSr  il  f 

every  kind  have  so  absorbed  the  time  0^“*  "Pnizati°>*  of 
seem  to  us  teachers  to  have  little 1  u 1  the,  studcn,s  tbat  they 
tory  work  or  research  work  1  f°r  cl lass  work  or  labora- 

faculty  commensurate  with  the  ^  are  ™ade  b-v  the  college 
activities.”  No  football  nr,1  dcmands  made  by  the  "college 

player’s  time  as  the  social dubs'LITo^^  3S,  "”,cb  nf  tbe 
not  wholly  intellectual  and  *  makc  of  their  members.  \Ye  are 

Where  can  this  spare'  energy  go  belted,!,™5-  g°r  “““where, 
develops  fairness,  self-control'  tram-work  self  “  r  otba"’  tba‘ 
suppress,™  of  self  for  the  good  of  [he  w^ole  "6’  a"d  ",e 

■hat  it  '^hnnld'be0 charged1  to°foo^[p^'Aj”te^VctuaI’ ,lnes  *  follow 
fact  that  we  have  too  m"m?i”Jy  not  rcslllt  f™m  the 
our  vollege  faculties — not  in  n™  l,„t"'  t0,°,.fe"'  Pr°fessors 
our  system  of  modern  education  destroy  "  Does  "°t 

initiative  of  the  student  and  fail  mm  i  \  1,1  ‘?r^e  measure  the 

responsibility  and  obligation  in  wch  sZdS  tc\t,eveIoP  a  sense  of 
•al  qualities  that  have  been  le^n .A  A  \?  A,re  not  these  essen- 

. 0  nGt  the  students  see  and  feel  this  ptph  1  H ^  °n  -t,1C  £ndiron? 
the  dlsf°rtion,  for.  as  Thucydidel  <iu\  '  ,Herein  ,ies 

remember  that  one  man  is  f  Centune*  aS°-  We  should 

*  best  who  is  trained  in  Z  l  ^  as  the  other,  and  that 

"  How  In  ^  °f  retIUirtd 

time— perils  a”s  a|cJ^>r  ™a^b  b”'d  bis.  pos't',->n  ?  A  very  short 

fc  kCh%  Sra  hlldfs 

Control  employf  ™etr,5,  IVerrUmPe'  ’  7*  A‘hle* 

!he  university  proper  if  it  demand*’  T"  °  r®’  Personality ;  but 
,l  succeeds.  So  lone  V  1 2  v  ?u ch  t*.ual,t,w.  fails  as  often  as 

tortion  of  values— f  fLf’i  °nd't,0rn  ex,sts*  there  will  be  a  dis- 
teacher.  .We  may  not !r  ?f  best  qualified 

capitalizing  for  academic  purposes  the 


valuable  qualities  which  have  hitherto  found  scope  in  extra¬ 
curricular  activities.”  So  do  not  censure  football  for  distortion 
of  values  intellectual  until  we  as  college  men  follow  a  policy  of 
‘‘erecting  fewer  buildings  and  hiring  better  teachers,  of  throwing 
the  drones  off  the  faculty,  and  of  making  the  course  of  study 
furnish  some  of  the  excitement.” 

Paragraph  12  of  the  report  contains  a  remarkable  statement: 
‘‘Other  disadvantages  of  football  in  its  present  state,  secondary 
only  to  those  already  named  (overexcitement  and  distortion) 
and  leading  likewise  to  the  impairment  of  undergraduate  morale, 
are  its  tendency  to  give  occasion  for  drinking,  its  encouragement 
of  betting,  and  its  provocation  of  dishonesty  in  various  respects.” 
Did  anyone  present  ever  believe  the  day  would  come  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  university  professors  would  say  publicly  and  formally 
that  drinking,  betting,  and  dishonesty  rank  lower  in  the  scale  of 
values  than  overexcitement  and  distortion  of  values  intellectual? 
Verily,  verily,  a  new  standard  of  values  has  arisen  in  the  land! 

The  report  further  states  that  because  of  this  distortion  of  in¬ 
tellectual  values  ‘‘students  who  might  really  become  leaders  in 
human  society  fail  to  attain  the  normal  and  desired  development 
of  their  potential  leadership,  through  failure  to  acquire  and  to 
develop  the  habits  of  hard  thought  and  hard  work.”  If  students 
have  put  an  overvaluation  on  football,  certainly  members  of  this 
committee  have  put  an  overvaluation  on  the  cultural  side  of  col¬ 
lege  education.  Surely  no  men  have  ever  worked  harder  to 
acquire  the  habits  of  hard  thought  than  have  college  pro¬ 
fessors.  Slaves  have  they  been  to  their  work,  and  few  there  be 
that  have  ever  become  leaders  of  human  society.  Here  we  have 
an  example  of  the  two  extremes — overvaluation  of  football  h) 
youth  and  overvaluation  of  the  cultural  side  of  college  educa¬ 
tion  by  middle-age.  This  is  what  makes  it  so  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  sane  solution  of  the  place  of  athletics  in  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  The  two  should  be  but  two  sides  of  one  and  the  same 
thing — the  association  of  men.  young  and  old,  for  serious  mental 
endeavor,  and  also,  in  the  interval  of  work,  for  every  wholesome 
sport. 

Why  should  the  committee  charge  intercollegiate  football  with 
being  the  occasion  for  drinking  in  particular.  Is  drinking  any 
more  evident  at  a  football  game  than  it  is  at  any  other  large  gather¬ 
ing  of  men  and  women?  Is  drinking  on  the  increase  or  decrease 
among  college  boys?  Ask  any  administrative  officier  of  twenty- 
five  years’  exj>erience  how  drinking  compares  with  drinking  among 
college  students  of  earlier  days.  When  I  was  a  college  student, 
so  far  as  I  know  the  faculty  did  not  trouble  itself  about  a  stu¬ 
dent  under  the  influence  of  whiskey  unless  that  student  was  guilty 
of  a  disorder  that  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  campus  or  the  city- 
What  a  change  today!  Let  any  student  guilty  of  intoxication  1* 
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.•s  the  severest  penaIty 

coSTstuctenHhoTs1  !?  T  *- 

the  college  student  th^h e  ls  hll'  to,  "'erlasting  credit  of 
creatures  of  the  twilight  °  ,nv  breakers.  We  are 

ted  years,  and  he  is  ™  longer t?  the ta^T V*?  STTVt 
show  that  members  of  the  coach imr  V  *  Aga,n.  thc  facts 

salaries  than  heads  of  departn^nU  Now  an  aS  rCCeivc  h*her 
dinary  coach  receives  an  Ltr,  r  r"  and  t  len  an  extraor- 

surate  with  extraordinary  mpn  •  sa.ar-v’  a  salary  commen- 
medicine.  This  is  as  it  should  be"  ’  en8ineerinS'  =>»<*  in 

ment  creale  ,he  ,lcPart- 

manner other  ^ ^  ~ 

fickle  public  As  Grant  land  Sr”*  depend.  uPon  the  whims  of  a 
derstand  whv  siich  a  RlCc  °"ce  said:,  “It  is  hard  to  un- 

produce  sucl/a  grouo  of  3S  t0?tbaI1  1,1  particular  should 

and  unfair  of  alKvho  fo low  sZn  m?t  prejudiced’ 

S7&  ss  ssHr Sis 

-  a*;  pass 


body  recognize  the  fact  that  the  coach  is  paid  a  higher  salary 
than  the  average  professor,  not  the  head  of  a  department,  because 
he  holds  a  hazardous  position,  and  not  because  the  college  or 
the  public  thinks  more  of  the  physical  development  of  the  youth 
than  of  the  intellectual  development  <>r  the  main  purpose  of  the 
college.  Jealousy  alone  accounts  for  the  eternal  nagging  at  the 
coach  from  the  salary  viewpoint.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning  have  chosen  wisely  in  the  man  who 
directs  intercollegiate  football.  Could  an  institution  have  any 
better  human  asset  than  Alonzo  Stagg.  Nestor  of  men  of  athletic 
affairs? 

Paragraph  37  states  that  “making  money  to  support  other  sports 
is  in  no  sense  a  defense  of  football — appropriate  taxes  on  under¬ 
graduates  would  serve,  if  such  a  step  were  necessary.”  No  phase 
of  college  athletics,  except  the  salary  of  the  coach,  has  received 
so  much  criticism  as  the  large  gate  receipts  from  football.  The 
gate  receipts  at  certain  games  are  large,  at  others,  very  small.  The 
estimated  attendance  is  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  attendance. 
People  fancy  that  the  gate  receipts  are  as  large  as  the  fanciful 
attendance  too  often  reported  on  the  sporting  page. 

The  question  that  interests  those  who  have  studied  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  is  not.  “What  were  your  gate  receipts  last 
season?”  but  “How  did  you  accomplish  so  much  with  your  gate 
receipts?”  Football  is  the  one  profitable  exception  to  all  college 
sports,  and  there  is  ample  justification  for  making  the  one  paying 
sport  pay  more.  There  cannot  be.  or  should  not  be,  any  hesitation 
between  choosing  between  two  policies  of  either  reducing  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  general  participation  in  athletic  contests  or  increas¬ 
ing  from  time  to  time  the  price  of  football  tickets.  Let  it  be  re¬ 
membered  that  a  football  game  is  only  an  incident  in  the  athletic 
program.  The  ideal  program  is  to  have  adequate  facilities  and 
adequate  funds  to  provide  the  athletic  equipment  so  that  every 
student  in  the  university  may  have  the  opportunity  of  receiving 
physical  education. 

Only  the  most  favored  institutions  in  our  country  have  the 
funds  with  which  to  carry  on  a  program  of  athletics  for  all.  Such 
is  not  the  condition  of  the  institutions  in  my  district,  the  home 
of  the  Southern  Conference.  There  it  is  hard  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  Not  one  dollar  is  taken  front  the  general  appropriation  to 
maintain  the  university,  not  one  dollar  is  taken  from  the  funds 
given  by  the  alumni,  to  increase  the  endowment  to  maintain  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics.  The  sole  source  of  revenue  is  from  the  gate 
receipts  of  that  much  abused  game  of  intercollegiate  football,  h  | 
cannot  be  said  that  a  spirit  of  commercialism  is  abroad  when 
the  policy  of  making  sports  pay  for  sports  is  followed. 

Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  of  misinformation  about  the 
manner  in  which  gate  receipts  are  exjtended.  Let  the  money  g° 


“ expend  in  the  *  manner 
~  All  connected  wit^' 

tain  athletics  instead  oY'lmdmr’L'tii're''  °"i lhe  studems  ‘o  main- 
extra  tax  on  the  members  of  thegfacu!tv  in  S’  ,U  ,not  Put  the 
who  seem  to  be  pleased  with  inter  -  °f  the  indents, 

ducted?  If  this  additional  tax  should *he  VU  1  ,ct,cs  as  now  con- 
°.  le  Acuity,  there  would  be  such  t  ,  P  ‘jced.  011  tfle  members 

plan  of  gate  receipts  would  come  back  in  n  ^  that  the  oI(J 

It  is  pure  theorv  to  argue  tint  rh,  ,Ver>'  short  time- 

out  an  admission  fee.  This  is  onlvTZ  Sh°U,d  be  P,a^  with- 
that  intercollegiate  football  should  iJ  r*.16*’,  o{  advocating 
provide  for  the  financial  s^  Until  the  college^ 

general  treasury  of  the  col  ege  then  K  g'?  C  Sp?rts  fr"'”  the 
receipts  must  continue,  making  the  pavinl  &\°f  havi”^te 
osmg  sports.  Without  gate  receint,  ?  >  g,  Sp?rts  P‘W  for  the 
for  physical  training  and  intercolWi^  f°°tbaJ1’  thc  Program 
the  southern  colleges  would  n  t  i  c^  aIe  sPorts  in  nearly  all  of 
ticaily  eliminated  "0t  *  eur,aded.  would  be  prac- 

Or' KrX'phVlra  PSVZrP°S*h  f°r  refo™>- 

student  to  one  year  of  intercohec  i,"  f,  ,?'M'pa,'on  of  a  college 
career;  the  Wesleyan  Parley  nL  :,  ”1  during  llis  college 

four  played  on  successive  week  ends  °f  ean,es  to 

Plan  is  adopted  the  element  nJ  •  'S  argued  that  if  either 

minished.  Dr.  Kauver  is  of  the  be  greatly  di¬ 

great  increase  in  the  number  of  men  !?"  ‘'lhere  would  be  a 
moral  qualities  which  many  reear, I  as  ^e  opin?  th°se  social  and 
tercolleg,ate  athletics,  and  there  w.,nl  P“nl,f  product  "f  in- 
academic  work  of  a  given  student  hm^  *  ln‘e;ference  with  the 
these  statements  true?  1  °ne  °*  ^0Ur  years.”  Are 

stu^en^arises^oi^ spring practiceWfro  ^  V*"*  W°*  °{  a 

■re,  and  from  the  long  dri’ I  nerind.  H  ■  \  Preliminaty  prac- 

Vould  any  of  these  be  elim  nated  fnr  ^  ‘he  footba"  ^ason. 
dents  before  their  senior  vear  =  I  thhk  "V,  T  ',Umber  of  s1'" 
business  man  and  a  good  judge  of\  >  l  T*  ‘  rA  COach  is  a  Sood 
™der  rare  conditions,  a  coach  would  '  °f  3  p,ayCr-  E«ept 
reached  his  senior  year.  A  coach  rlw  er.uSe  3  ',la-vcr  until  he 
dent  plays  on  the  squad  and  the  ,  es  ,tbat  die  longer  a  stu- 
•nstructions  the  greats  asset  I  n  i  8,"  he  remains  under  his 
would  occasion  arise  £  *  *  '*  1°  ,hc  Seldom 

^etved  the  maximum  trainuia  nd  ,  ,  *  untiI  he  had  re- 
-  To  wait  until  his 
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would  in  no  way  lessen  the  interest  of  the  type  of  man  who  now 
constitutes  the  personnel  of  the  college  team. 

Dr.  Fauver’s  plan  would  increase  the  number  of  students 
actually  participating  in  intercollegiate  contests,  but  it  would  not 
have  the  desired  effect  of  interfering  with  the  academic  work  of 
the  student  for  only  one  of  tour  years,  and  it  would  not  furnish  the 
men.  as  it  was  thought,  for  aiding  in  intramural  sports.  This  plan 
would  not  lessen  the  publicity  which  is  now  given  those  brilliant 
stars.  Let  us  not  get  it  into  our  heads  that  we  can  outwit  the 
bright,  wide-awake,  ambitious,  sporting  writers. 

Is  it  bad  for  the  player  to  be  the  center  of  so  much  publicity? 
The  close  observer  knows  the  great  majority  of  players.  They  are 
modest,  gentlemanly  players.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  game  tends 
towards  the  development  of  self-effacement.  The  weak  ones 
drop  out,  the  strong  ones  remain.  If  prominence  resulting  from 
hard  earnest  effort  spoils  the  boy,  let  us  abolish  the  oratorical  con¬ 
test,  the  scholarship  prizes,  all  rewards  from  achievement  which 
result  in  distinction.  There  is  too  great  a  tendency  to  overlook 
the  value  of  physical  excellence. 

In  passing  let  me  add  that  Dr.  Fauver’s  plan  is  along  the  line 
we  have  acted  during  the  past  fifty  years.  Long  ago  a  player 
could  take  part  in  contests  as  long  as  he  was  in  college.  Later  he 
was  limited  to  five  years,  then  to  tour,  and  now  to  three.  Perhaps 
the  next  step  will  be  to  permit  students  to  play  only  two  years. 

The  Wesleyan  Parley  plan  limits  the  number  of  games  to  four 
played  on  successive  week-ends.  It  is  argued  that  this  plan  will 
eliminate  national  and  sectional  championships,  because  many 
teams  would  remain  undefeated  instead  of  few.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  schedule  of  only  four  games  in  order  to  eliminate 
so-called  championships.  And  championships  cannot  be  elim¬ 
inated  in  this  way;  for  example,  the  recent  “Big  Three”  cham¬ 
pionship  was  based  upon  only  two  game>.  and  various  state  cham¬ 
pionships  require  le>s  than  four  games.  “Championships  can  be 
eliminated  only  by  the  effectively  expressed  attitude  of  the  colleges. 
This  attitude  can  and  should  be  effectively  expressed  in  properly 
arranged  schedules,  in  public  statements,  and  in  many  other  ways. 
A  four-game  schedule  might  aggravate  the  malady,  or  it  might  kill 
the  patient.  It  would  not  cure  him.” 

On  the  question  of  championships,  Dr.  W.  D.  Hooper,  recent 
president  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
of  the  Southern  States,  said:  “My  own  observation,  which  has 
extended  over  thirty-five  years,  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  fever 
of  interest  is  steadily  abating;  it  seems  to  me  that  students  are 
taking  the  games  much  less  seriously,  and  that  a  defeat  is  much 
less  tragic  than  it  was  formerly.  The  chief  complaint  of  this 
report  is  one  of  recent  growth,  and  all  sensible  people  must  realize 
that  it  is  idle  to  speak  of  champions  in  a  sport  where  there  is  such 
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season.  The  sport  writers  mus^e*  kv,'jls. arc  met  but  once  in  a 

r’  y  for  Professors  to  take  them  so Vrirn  ,sa,arI,cs.»  and  il  seems 
for  undergraduates  to  riot  if  the  r team T  r'-  *  18  we,!  enough 
but  older  people  „iay  we„  view  the  matter  T*  3  championsht>. 

The  Wesleyan  Parley  Dh„\  '  f  Vth  equanimity/-  H 
practice  and  for  spring  praeffee  w^ul  1  hi  h  ncccssi*  f"r  early 

may  or  may  not  he  for  the  best  d?ne  away  with.  This 

plan,  unlike  the  Fauver  plan  greatly  rX  ",  students'  This 
taking  part  m  intercollegiate'  Toot  nl ,  “  the.number  of  players 
games  to  four  would  have  one  11  ,Uccrc;!smg  ">«  number  of 
college*— cutting  down  the  numXo f  ™*ul '*  m  tJle  majority  of 
eliminating  spring  practice  period  This  T"  °"  1  ,e  sclua<l  an'l 
from  the  standpoint  of  providing  aThleti^i'^  d  be  harmfl" 
as  arge  a  number  of  students  "s  p'ssihE  a,,d  pla>'  for 

cen  rate  on  a  few  highly  specialized  *  a  Coacl,es  would  con- 
couW  play  a  four-game  schedule  AtXTXX  "/eighteen 
>r  example,  the  impetus  for  hr«rr  fr  i  imersity  of  Georgia, 
and  for  unusually  large  sorinr.  m!a"  an<1  varsity  squads 

policy  of  using  as  many  mentis  po-'dhi' ®SSes-’  comcs  from  the 
games.  We  must  use  about  fortv  m^  T  ”'nc  “'"collegiate 
every  year,  partly  from  policy  and  nanlv  f  ,nterco"cg''ate  games 
four  games  on  our  schedule  we  caml  f  m!"  necessity-  With 
eighteen  men.  while  only  a  sun  I  n  ,  f ly  ««  along  with 
'Vould  report  for  freshman  footbaHk"  °f  pro.n"sing  prospects 
!>er  cent  of  our  student  ta  y  w  l  fc  a"d  5*  lcast  “velve 

mg  for  football  at  some  season^ o the  « ? d,t f  r°m  "1**- 

of  the  just  criticisms  of  football  Ji  ?  ,  *>  now.  One 

benefited  by  participation  I ;  .  ■-  ls  /'at  too  few  men  are 

Plan  would  not  only  strengthen  thifcHti  °f  th<i  " ’esle-van  Parley 
"'’out  just  cause  for  it.  criticism,  hut  actually  bring 

carried  'to^an 'excess!  just  aTis’VX"  manv  '"stitutions  is 

practice.  Such  praclic^  te,'d  o  ma£  "r  P™—™ 

S  H  However ,  if  they  desire  to  do  a/fX  l*  gr""1  and  n“  a 
-  'cl,  undesirable  practices  •„  earl  !  be  coll<*cs  ca”  eliminate 
Ijhasized  coaching.  It  seems  wife  to  Inv""  p-ract,cc  a"<l  overem- 
11  e  game  not  only  to  varsity  nndi !l  J  V  ''pr,"ls:  Pra«ice  to  teach 
«lio  wtsh  to  know  something  of  the  game  3  50  ‘°  many  stuil™ts 

total  interest  , 

Vl  cause  half  as  much  Th#>  nun.  h  notoriety,  four  games 
crescendo  of  interest  extending  ovff  Xht"*"  'hC  sentence :  'The 
tinh"Ur  games.'  I  am  no  mu  dm  hmf  ",C'  "'"uld  **  Kmited 
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become  crescendissmo,  if  there  be  such  a  word.  In  short,  it  seems 
to  me  the  panacea  recommended  would  be  not  merely  futile,  but 
would  actually  increase  the  evil  complained  of.” 

The  Wesleyan  Parley  plan  argues  that  “college  teams  playing  in 
their  own  class  and  vicinity  would  minimize  the  commercial  aspect 
of  schedule  making,  and  small  colleges  would  not  be  called 
upon  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  order  to  make  money  for  their 
institutions,  as  at  present.”  Those  who  say  that  intersectional 
games  are  for  commercial  purposes  are.  of  course,  ignorant  of 
the  facts.  Virginia,  Maryland,  Tulane,  Vanderbilt,  Georgia  never 
played  Harvard,  Yale.  Chicago,  Princeton,  Michigan.  Dartmouth 
for  money.  On  the  contrary  there  is  a  great  educational  value  in 
these  games.  The  intersectional  games  have  brought  the  sections 
into  closer  relations.  1  know  of  no  experience  more  delightful  and 
more  beneficial  than  the  intersectional  games  the  University  of 
Georgia  has  had  with  Harvard,  Yale,  Chicago,  and  Dartmouth. 
They  have  made  the  students  realize  their  own  obligations  to 
their  own  institutions.  It  is  folly  to  think  these  games  influence 
in  any  way  the  financial  side  of  schedule  making.  Again.  I  do  not 
think  football  players  need  the  sympathy  of  anyone  because  they 
are  called  on  to  sacrifice  themselves.  They  enjoy  the  contests, 
the  struggles,  and  are  eager  for  real  and  frequent  contests. 

The  Wesleyan  Parley  plan  further  advocates  that  “coaches  be 
not  allowed  to  sit  on  the  players’  bench  during  the  game,  but  that 
captains  alone  direct  their  teams.”  Mr.  Dan  McGugin.  of  Vander¬ 
bilt  University,  Nestor  of  college  coaches  in  the  South  and  one  of 
the  best  known  men  in  the  profession,  says:  “Coaches  would  not 
mind  leaving  the  bench  during  the  game,  if  the  rule  applied  to 
all  If  the  coach  is  fit  to  teach  all  other  days,  he  should  be  near 
the  players'  bench  during  the  game.  My  judgment  is  that  these 
criticisms  in  the  main  arise  out  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  jeal¬ 
ousy.  So  many  men  have  scholarship  possessions  to  the  extent 
that  the  fount  of  inspiration  has  dried  up.  They  do  not  live  on 
year  after  year  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  students.  If  they 
would  give  to  their  students  the  same  earnestness  and  the  very 
best  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  in  the  same  measure  that  these  are 
poured  out  by  most  of  the  coaches,  there  would  be  fewer  vacant 
seats  when  lectures  are  given  on  the  construction  of  the  flicker’s 
nest  or  on  the  chemistry  of  the  wampus.” 

Coach  H.  J.  Stegeman,  a  member  of  the  National  Football  Rules 
Committee  and  a  former  student  of  Coach  Stagg,  has  this  to  say: 
“The  value  to  the  playing  technique  of  a  team  or  to  the  tactics  used 
by  a  team  of  the  presence  of  the  coach  on  the  players’  bench  ha* 
always  l>een  greatly  overemphasized.  The  almost  universal  ap¬ 
plication  of  standard  coaching  ethics  has  practically  eliminated 
objectional  methods  resulting  from  his  presence — a  fact  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  National  Football  Rules  Committee.  I  find  that 
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or  to  attempt  to  reform  it  will  not  in  anyway  change  these  tend¬ 
encies  on  the  part  of  American  youth.” 

Long  ago  Pindar,  that  brilliant  Greek  poet,  in  discussing  ath¬ 
letics  made  the  statement  that  two  moral  elements  enter  into  games. 
Some  of  us  have  not  yet  recognized  the  moral  elements  in  athletics, 
but  those  moral  elements  are  there.  Pindar  calls  them  by  the 
homely  names  of  toil  and  expense.  They  are  moral  elements  be¬ 
cause  they  involve  self-sacrifice,  submission  to  authority,  and 
devotion  to  the  public  weal.  “So  run  that  we  may  obtain"  is  not 
merely  an  illustration,  it  is  a  lesson.  Whether  it  be  fleetness  of 
foot  or  swiftness  of  horse,  it  demands  the  renunciation  of  self- 
will.  There  is  no  force  in  college  that  can  be  used  for  a  higher 
and  a  nobler  purpose  than  intercollegiate  football  and  intercol¬ 
legiate  sports  in  general. 

VI.  Report  of  Progress  in  a  Study  of  School,  College, 
and  University  Athletics  in  the  United  States 

and  Canada. 

HOWARD  J.  SAVAGE,  STAFF  MEMBER  OF  THE  CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION 

FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  TEACHING. 

In  January,  1926,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  authorized,  at  your 
request,  a  study  of  school,  college,  and  university  athletics  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  interest  of  the  Foundation  in 
what  to  some  may  appear  a  non-academic  problem  is  prompted  by 
a  desire  to  be  of  further  service  to  education  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  term. 

Realizing  from  the  beginning  that  the  inquiry,  to  have  value, 
must  enlist  the  friendliest  cooperation  of  as  many  qualified  men 
and  women  as  possible,  we  first  asked  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  selected  persons  concerned  with  sport  or  with  educa¬ 
tion  to  suggest  what  seemed  to  them  most  to  require  study.  Their 
replies,  to  the  number  of  nearly  one  hundred,  yielded  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  topics  of  inquiry,  both  broad  and  restricted, 
and  a  great  many  suggestions  as  to  method. 

On  assembling  and  digesting  this  material  we  formulated  a 
series  of  provisional  principles,  which  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

(1)  In  this  inquiry  facts  are  of  more  importance  than  opinions, 
except  perhaps  when  opinion  itself  becomes  fact.  Our  best  efforts 
therefore  must  be  bent  first  to  accumulate  the  facts  and  then  to 
test  opinion  by  them. 

(2)  Any  descriptions  of  conditions  or  recommendations  that 
result  from  the  inquiry  must  be  grounded  in  fact,  must  be  as 
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Moreover,  none  of  the  few  cases  in  which  information  was  not 
forthcoming  lias  been  serious,  because  the  data  have  been  procured 
from  other  more  willing  sources.  Up  to  December  10,  192(1, 
personal  conferences,  ranging  in  length  from  five  minutes  to  live 
hours,  had  been  held  with  376  different  persons,  in  many  in¬ 
stances  one  person  has  been  interviewed  as  many  as  three  times. 

(2)  Office  Conferences.  Not  only  the  special  staff  but  also 
the  officers  and  permanent  staff  members  of  the  Foundation  have 
talked  with  a  number  of  persons  at  the  Foundation’s  office.  These 
results  are  of  the  first  value  to  the  inquiry. 

(3)  Correspondence.  The  volume  of  correspondence. has  been 
and  continues  to  be  comparatively  large.  Some  of  our  most  illumi¬ 
nating  materials  have  come  from  this  source. 

(4)  Research  in  Printed  and  Written  Materials.  The  first 
phase  of  research,  according  to  the  general  acceptance  of  the  term, 
emerged  early  in  the  inquiry  when  it  became  evident  that  the 
literature  of  college  athletics  would  have  to  be  treated  and  a  bibli¬ 
ography  put  together.  This  work  is  entrusted  to  Professor  W. 
Carson  Ryan,  Jr.,  of  Swarthmore  College.  A  second  phase  of 
research,  which  like  the  third  is  taken  care  of  in  the  offices  of 
the  Foundation  by  the  special  staff,  concerns  the  excerpting  and 
classification  of  materials  collected  in  previous  studies,  like  those 
of  the  Presidents’  Committee  of  Fifty  on  College  Hygiene  and  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  The 
third  phase  implies  scrutiny  of  many  newspapers  and  periodicals 
which  treat  of  current  and  often  evanescent  aspects  and  comment 
concerning  sport.  All  of  these  three  phases  of  research  are  ob¬ 
viously  important  to  the  study.  Machinery  has  been  devised  for 
digesting  and  filing  all  notes,  whether  taken  in  research  or  in  field 
work,  in  order  to  insure  a  minimum  of  delay  in  preparation  for 
final  writing. 

(5)  Special  Inquiries.  The  Foundation  has  been  happy  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  certain  qualified  agencies  in  studying 
a  number  of  special  fields  germane  to  the  inquiry.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  following : 

(a)  The  Longevity  of  Athletes.  The  Metropolitan  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  through  Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  statistician,  a  group 
of  college  teachers  headed  by  Professor  Thomas  A.  Storey  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the  Foundation,  are  cooj>era- 
ting  in  a  study  of  the  life  expectation  of  college  athletes,  186a- 
1905.  From  perhaps  as  many  as  ten  thousand  individual  cases 
showing  the  vital  statistics  and  college  participation  in  sport 
gathered  from  a  number  of  sources,  and  from  comparison  of 
the  resulting  data  with  the  American  experience  table,  information 
on  superselected  lives,  ami  other  material,  it  is  hoped  that  satis¬ 
factory  generalizations  can  be  made  concerning  sport  as  a  whole 
and  specific  branches  as  well. 
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Emphasis  on  athletics  and  other  extra-curricular  activities, 
Athletics  and  academic  standing. 

Training  regimen. 

Inherited  characteristics  of  athletes, 

The  literature  of  athletics. 

Athletics  and  education  in  general. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the  study  has  been  the  ready 
and  friendly  offers  of  help  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
and  women.  College  presidents,  deans,  and  other  exgg. 
directors  of  athletics,  graduate  managers,  members  of  facuities 
writers  on  sports,  alumni,  college  and  umvers.ty  trustees  and 
undergraduates  have  been  generous  of  time  and  trouble  that  they 
have  taken  to  assist  us  in  the  work.  The  cooperation  oj 
informal,  of  a  number  of  bodies  besides  the  National  Co"eg|ate 
Athletic  Association  and  others  already  mentioned  is  assured^ 
the  Western  Conference,  the  Sportsmanship  Brotherhood,  the 
Association  of  New  England  Colleges  for  Conference  on  AAletocs. 
thn  Association  of  New  England  College  Presidents  tor  con 
ference  on  Athletics,  the  Athletic  Psychology  Laboratory  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  the  Southern  Association,  the  Association 
of  Football  Coaches,  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
the  Athletic  Research  Society,  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  an 
a  number  of  influential  and  equally  important  bod.es  . [t  has 
a  source  of  great  gratification  to  all  concerned  with  he  active 
work  of  the  study  to  receive  the  cordial  encouragement  not  only 
of  college  and  university  groups,  but  also  of  representative  sport¬ 
ing  organizations  and  individual  sportsmen  through  the  whole  ot 
English-speaking  North  America. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER,  1926. 

Frank  W.  Nicolson,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  National 

Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 
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Dec.  26  University  of  Florida  .  25.00 
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University  of  the  South  . 
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Mississippi  A.  &  M.  College  . 
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Niagara  University  . 
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University  of  North  Carolina  . 
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University  of  Akron  . 

R.  Morgan,  basket  ball  rules  . 

Worcester  Academy  . 

Lehigh  University  . 

University  of  Texas  . 

University  of  Washington  . . 

University  of  Chicago  . 

Northwestern  University  . 
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25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
34.00 
48.68 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
10.00 
25.00 
50.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
50.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
22.22 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
10. 00 
50.00 
10.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
750.00 
10.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
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Ohio  State  University 

Columbia  University  .  .  25.00 

Lawrenceville  School  .  25.00 

ES™™1*  M  C  A.  Coliege .  10.00 

Middlebury  College  .  25.00 

Lnivcrsity  of  Tennessee  .  .  25.00 

Drake  University  . 25.00 

University  of  Maine  .. .  25.00 

University  of  Michigan  . .  25.00 

University  of  Florida  .  25.00 

University  of  Cincinnati  . .  25.00 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology .  25.00 

University  of  Illinois  .  g>  .  25.00 

11  College  of  Wooster  ....  25.00 

U  Geneva  College  . 25.00 

\  !'.r<  Ve  University  ....  .  25.00 

Jr  College  .  .  25.00 

Indiana  University  .  .  25  00 

17  iT?CrvCo!,e«e  . .  25.00 

~?vaI  Academy  .  .  25.00 

18  czZ  cv^via  Wesl«yan  . .  25.00 

18  Case  School  .  .  25.00 

20  Princeton  University  .  .  25.00 

Lniveraity  of  Virginia  . .  25.00 

Boston  University  .  .  .  25.00 

-2  Bates  College  .  .  25.00 

1  §8 

University  of  Pittsburgh .  25.00 

University  of  Colorado  . .  25.00 

Dec  o  oh£  kn!vers!ty  of  Iowa  .  25.00 

z  Ohio  University  ...  .  25.00 

Johns  Hopkins  University .  25.00 

University  of  Nebraska  .  25.00 

Ifi  ■  •  ■■  ■ :  •• : : : : : : : : : : :  Sg 

JO  Temple  University  .  . .  25.00 

University  of  Kansas  .  .  25.00 

Syracuse  University  . .  25.00 

21  University  of  Missouri  242.78 

University  of  Georgia  .  25.00 

Interest,  Savings  Bank  .  50-00 

-0  College  of  the  City  of  New  York .  21.25 

Southern  Methodist  University  .  25.00 

25.00 


$11,412.15 


1925 

Dec.  30 


1926 

Jan.  8 
11 

12 

Feb.  1 
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F.  G.  Folsom,  expenses,  annual  convention 
Hotel  Astor,  expenses,  annual  convention 
R.  G.  Gapp,  wrestling  rules  committee  . 


19 

Mar.  8 


Apr. 


23 

May  3 


June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


H.  R.  Reiter,  wrestling  rules  committee  . 

Whitehead  and  Hoag  Co.,  expenses,  annual  con¬ 
vention  . 

Hotel  Astor,  wrestling  rules  committee  . 

H.  F.  Schulte,  track  rules  committee  . 

Convention  Reporting  Co.,  expenses,  annual  conven¬ 
tion  . 

Pelton  and  King,  printing  . 

The  Ace  Press,  multigraphing  president's  address  .... 

Palmer  E.  Pierce,  president’s  expenses  . 

George  Shiras,  Presidents’  Committee  on  Outdoor 

Recreation  . 

Contribution  to  N.  A.  A.  F . 

Wesleyan  Store,  postage  . 

F.  W.  Nicolson,  executive  committee  expenses . 

American  Sports  Publishing  Co.,  publication  com¬ 
mittee  . 

Wesleyan  Store,  addressing  stencils  . 

Pelton  and  King,  printing  . 

E.  L.  Hildreth  and  Co.,  printing  and  postage  . 

American  Olympic  Association,  dues  . 

D.  X.  Bible,  football  rules  committee  . 

E.  L.  Hildreth  and  Co.,  printing  . 

F.  W.  Luehring,  swimming  rules  committee . 

F.  J.  Sullivan,  swimming  rules  committee  . 

J.  A.  Babbitt,  central  board  . 

E.  T.  Kennedy,  swimming  rules  committee  . 

C.  E.  Daubert,  swimming  rules  committee  . 

W.  T.  Manning,  contribution  . 

Wesleyan  Store,  addressing  stencils  . 

Wesleyan  Store,  postage  . . . 

E.  L.  Bigelow,  ice  hockey  rules  committee . 

E.  L.  Mercer,  executive  committee  . . . 

W.  E.  Meanwell,  basket  ball  rules  committee  . 

R.  Morgan,  basket  ball  rules  committee  . 

O.  Tower,  basket  ball  rules  committee  . 

W.  S.  Chandler,  basket  ball  rules  committee . 

L.  W.  St.  John,  basket  ball  rules  committee  . 

F.  W.  Luehring,  ice  hockey  rules  committee . 

Pelton  and  King,  printing  . . 

F.  J.  Sullivan,  swimming  rules  committee  . 

F.  W.  Nicolson,  secretary’s  allowance  . 

R.  J.  Trimble,  ice  hockey  rules  committee  . 

A.  I.  Prettyman,  ice  hockey  rules  committee  . 

F.  W.  Nicolson,  executive  committee  . 

Wesleyan  Store,  postage  . 

Wesleyan  Store,  addressing  envelopes  . 

W.  H.  Cowell.  N.  C.  A.  A.  track  meet  . 

American  Olympic  Association,  dues  . 

Florence  McCann,  special  committee  of  five  . 

Wesleyan  Store,  postage  . 

Pelton  and  King,  printing  . 


$125.00 

118.00 

122.02 

17.45 

32.60 
5.00 

180.48 

58.15 

51.75 
27.17 

9.90 

100.00 

500.00 

15.00 

9.50 

106.52 

7.83 

71.25 
704.54 

30.00 
212.00 
18.00 
125.09 
26.32 
500.00 
34.90 
1 1 5.68 
500.00 
.70 
15.00 
29.77 

9.50 
148.06 

10.48 

33.76 
164.28 
91.86 
170.33 

22.25 

149.60 
500.00 

24.24 

40.15 
14.00 

8.50 

2.50 

177.25 
30.00 

4.32 

20.00 

32.50 


Dec. 


2  Wesleyan  Store,  addressing  envelopes .  ,  m 

4  i  penRl^r5ani1,  specia,1  commit,'“e  of  five ; ; ; ;  75? 

11  ii  ,a.r<!?on*  sPtcai  committee  of  five  '  anno 

4  d T R^IcCann'  ,sl,ccial  of  fivc 

R  c’  SpCC,aI  comm,,tee  of  five  .  117  in 

Wesleyan  Store,  postage  .  .  1  '  % 

21  D.  Stewart,  soccer  rules  committee  ...  .  c'ffi 

26  &n,oSK8ncPeUb'iShing  C°’  ^  ^  ' '  ■'  -  •' 

.  5570.55 

$11,412.15 
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APPENDIX  II 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
COLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

As  amended  December  30,  1924. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I. 

NAME. 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  “The  National  Collegi¬ 
ate  Athletic  Association.” 


Article  II. 
purposes. 

The  purposes  of  this  Association  are  : 

(1)  The  upholding  of  the  principle  of  institutional  control 
of,  and  responsibility  for,  all  collegiate  sports. 

(2)  The  stimulation  and  improvement  of  intramural  and  in¬ 
tercollegiate  athletic  sports. 

(3)  The  promotion  of  physical  exercise  among  the  students 
of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  The  establishment  of  a  uniform  law  of  amateurism  and 

of  principles  of  amateur  sports.  ...  . 

(5)  The  encouragement  of  the  adoption  by  its  constituent 

members  of  strict  eligibility  rules  to  comply  with  high  standards 
of  scholarship,  amateur  standing,  and  good  sportsmanship. 

(6)  The  formulation,  copyrighting,  and  publication  of  rules 

of  play  for  the  government  of  collegiate  sports. 

(?)  The  supervision  of  the  regulation  and  conduct,  hy  its 

constituent  members,  of  intercollegiate  sports  in  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  collegiate  athletic  contests,  and  the  preservation  of  collegi¬ 
ate  athletic  records.  ,  .  ,  f  ....  0 

(8)  In  general,  the  study  of  the  various  phases  of  competitive 

athletics,  physical  training,  and  allied  problems,  the  establishment 
of  standards  for  amateur  sports,  and  the  promotion  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  recommended  measures,  to  the  end  that  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  United  States  may  maintain  their  athletic  activi¬ 
ties  on  a  high  plane  and  may  make  efficient  use  of  sports  for  char¬ 
acter  building. 
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Article  III. 
membership. 

Section  1.  All  colleges,  universities,  and  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  are  eligible  to  membership  in  this  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Sec.  2.  Membership  shall  be  of  the  following  classes: 

1.  Active. 

2.  Allied. 

3.  Associate. 

Sec.  3.  Active  Members  shall  consist  of  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  duly  elected  under  and  conforming  to  the  provisions  of  this 
constitution  and  by-laws. 

Sec.  4.  Allied  Members  shall  consist  of  local  athletic  confer¬ 
ences  of  colleges  and  universities  duly  elected  under  and  conform¬ 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  this  constitution  and  by-laws. 

Sec.  5.  Associate  Members  shall  consist  of  (1)  institutions 
of  learning,  not  included  among  the  colleges  and  universities 
eligible  to  active  membership,  duly  elected  under  and  conforming 
to  the  provisions  of  this  constitution  and  by-laws;  (2)  groups  of 
colleges  and  universities  that  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  mutual  competition  in  sports. 

Sec.  6.  Election  to  active  membership  requires  an  affirmative 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  present  at  an  annual  confer¬ 
ence.  After  election,  active  membership  is  consummated  by  the 
payment  of  dues  for  the  next  succeeding  year. 

Sec.  7.  Election  to  allied  and  associate  membership  requires  a 
majority  vote  of  the  delegates  present  at  an  annual  conference  or 
a  majority  vote  of  the  Council. 

Article  IV. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Section  1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Association,  the  United 
States  shall  be  divided  into  eight  athletic  districts  as  follows : 

1.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut. 

2.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  West 
Virginia. 

3.  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi.  Louisiana, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida. 

4.  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota. 

5.  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  Oklahoma. 

6.  Texas,  Arizona,  Arkansas. 

7.  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah.  Montana. 

8.  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Nevada. 
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Article  V. 

CONDITIONS  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 

The  members  of  this  Association  severally  agree  to  supervise 
and,  in  so  far  as  may  he  practicable,  to  control  athletic  sports  so 
that  they  will  be  administered  in  accord  with  the  law  of  amateur¬ 
ism  and  the  principles  of  amateur  sport  set  forth  in  this  constitu¬ 
tion.  and  to  establish  and  preserve  high  standards  of  personal 
honor,  eligibility,  and  fair  play.  The  self-government  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  members  shall  not  be  interfered  with  or  questioned. 

Article  VI. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  MEMBERS. 

Section  1.  Active  members  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote,  and 
may  be  represented  at  the  annual  conference  and  special  meetings 
by  three  delegates,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  academic 
department. 

Each  allied  member  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  and  may  be 
represented  at  the  annual  conference  and  special  meetings  by 
three  delegates,  one  of  whom  may  be  an  undergraduate. 

Each  associate  member  shall  be  entitled  to  one  delegate,  with¬ 
out  voting  power. 

Sec.  2.  A  delegate  shall  be  duly  certified  to  the  secretary  as 
entitled  to  represent  the  member  in  question  by  the  proper  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  his  institution  or  organization. 

Sec.  3.  Each  of  the  rules  committees  shall  have  in  its  mem¬ 
bership  at  least  one  representative  of  the  intercollegiate  associa¬ 
tions  that  conduct  competitions  in  the  corresponding  sport. 

Article  VI. 

AMATEURISM. 

Section  1.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
adopts  the  following  definition:  “An  amateur  sportsman  is  one 
who  engages  in  sport  solely  for  the  physical,  mental,  or  social 
benefits  he  derives  therefrom,  and  to  whom  the  sport  is  nothing 
more  than  an  avocation .” 

Sec.  2.  Principles  of  Amateur  Sports.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  the  spirit  of  amateurism 
carries  with  it  all  that  is  included  in  the  definition  of  an  amateur 
and  much  more.  It  stands  for  a  high  sense  of  honor,  honesty, 
fair  play,  and  courtesy.  It  stoops  to  no  petty  technicalities  and 
refuses  to  twist  or  avoid  the  rules  of  play,  or  to  take  an  unfair 
advantage  of  opponents. 

Sec.  3.  The  following  acts  are  considered  violations  of  ama¬ 
teurism  : 
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( 1 )  Competition  or  exercise  in  any  sport  under  an  assumed 
name,  with  intent  to  deceive. 

(2)  Directly  or  indirectly  receiving  pay  or  financial  benefit  in 
consideration  of,  or  as  a  reward  for,  participating  in  any  sport  in 
any  public  competition  or  exhibition,  or  disposing  of  prizes  for 
personal  gain. 

(3)  Directly  or  indirectly  receiving  pay  or  financial  benefits 
in  consideration  of,  or  as  a  reward  for.  instructing  or  appearing 
in  person  in  or  for  any  competition,  exhibition,  or  exercise  in  any 
sport. 

(4)  Intentional  violation  of  the  laws  of  eligibility  established 
by  the  educational  institution  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

(o)  Fraudulent  representation  of  facts  or  other  grossly  un¬ 
sportsmanlike  conduct  in  connection  with  any  sport  or  the  rules 
governing  it. 

(6)  Participation  in  any  public  competition  or  exhibition  as 
a  member  of  a  team  upon  which  there  are  one  or  more  members 
who  have  received,  do  receive,  or  who  are  to  receive,  directly  or 
indirectly,  pay  or  financial  benefits  for  participation  without 
having  obtained,  as  a  condition  precedent,  the  consent  in  writing 
from  the  proper  faculty  authority. 

Article  VIII. 
meetings. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  convention  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  during  the  last  week  of  December  or  the  first  week  ot 
January,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Council  may  determine. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  of  this  Association  may  be  called  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  Council. 

Sec.  3.  Thirty  universities  or  colleges  represented  as  pre¬ 
scribed  in  this  constitution  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Article  IX. 
amendments. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  convention  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  delegates  present  and  voting;  provided 
that  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  been  submitted  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  secretary  of  the  Association  at  least  three  weeks  before 
the  convention  meets;  and  further  provided  that  a  copy  of  the 
proposed  amendment  shall  have  been  duly  sent  to  all  members  of 
the  Association. 


BY-LAWS. 


Article  I. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a 
president,  eight  vice  presidents  (one  from  each  athletic  district), 
and  a  secretary-treasurer. 


Article  II. 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  The  president  shall  preside  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  and  of  the  Council.  He  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  whenever  necessary,  and  a  meeting  of  the  Association 
when  requested  in  writing  by  ten  or  more  of  the  institutions  en¬ 
rolled  as  members. 

Sec.  2.  A  vice  president  shall  represent  the  president  in  his 
district.  He  shall  act  as  an  arbitrator,  to  whom  charges  and 
rumors- of  infraction  within  his  district  of  the  agreement  to  up¬ 
hold  the  law  of  amateurism  and  the  principles  of  amateur  sport 
may  be  referred.  He  shall  carefully  observe  and  supervise  the 
conduct  of  intercollegiate  athletics  within  his  district,  encourage 
the  holding  of  the  regional  athletic  contests,  and  forward  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Association  the  athletic  records  made.  He  shall 
appoint  an  advisory  committee  of  three  or  more  to  assist  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties.  He  shall  render  a  report  in  writing  to 
the  annual  convention  on  the  following  points,  and  this  report 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  at  least  one  month  before 
the  meeting: 

(1)  The  degree  of  strictness  with  which  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  and  the  existing  eligibility  rules  have 
been  enforced  during  the  year; 

(2)  Modifications  or  additions  to  the  eligibility  code  made  by 
institutions,  individually  or  concertedly; 

(3)  Progress  toward  uniformity  in  the  conduct  of  sports  and 
of  the  activities  of  intercollegiate  athletic  associations  and  local 
athletic  conferences  or  leagues; 

(4)  District  competitions,  if  any; 

(5)  Any  other  facts  or  recommendations  that  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  Association. 

Sec.  3.  The  secretary-treasurer  shall  keep  records  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Association  and  the  Council.  He  shall  report 
at  each  annual  convention  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  during 
the  preceding  year.  He  shall  print  such  matter  as  the  Association 
or  the  Council  may  direct.  He  shall  have  charge  of  all  funds  of 
the  Association,  and  shall  submit  at  the  annual  convention  a  de¬ 
tailed  report  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  which,  after  being 
audited,  shall  be  printed  in  the  annual  Proceedings. 
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Article  III. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Section  1.  A  Council  shall  be  elected  at  each  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  for  a  term  of  one  year.  The  government  and 
general  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association  in  the  interim 
of  the  meetings  shall  be  committed  to  this  Council,  which  shall 
be  constituted  as  follows: 

(a)  One  representative  from  each  of  the  eight  geographical 
districts — to  be  selected  from  the  faculty. 

(b)  Five  members  at  large — to  be  selected  by  the  Council. 

(c)  The  president  and  the  secretary-treasurer  shall  be  ex- 
officio  members  of  the  Council.  For  the  transaction  of  business,  a 
quorum  shall  consist  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council. 

Sec.  2.  An  Executive  Committee  of  five  shall  be  elected  by 
the  Council  from  its  members  to  serve  for  one  year  under  the 
direction  and  general  instructions  of  the  Council.  The  president 
and  the  secretary-treasurer  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee. 

Sec.  3.  The  Council  shall  meet  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Immediately  after  election ; 

(2)  The  day  prior  to  the  annual  convention; 

(3)  At  such  other  times  as  the  president  may  direct. 

It  is  empowered  to  transact  such  of  the  business  of  the 
Association  as  it  may  deem  wise  by  correspondence — such 
action,  however,  to  be  noted  by  the  secretary  in  his  minutes 
and  laid  before  the  Association  at  its  next  meeting.  The 
president  may,  of  his  own  motion,  or  upon  the  written  re¬ 
quest  of  three  members  of  the  Council,  submit  to  a  vote  by 
mail  any  question  which  might  properly  be  passed  upon  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Council. 

Sec.  4.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  among  the  officers  of 
the  Association  or  of  the  Council,  or  committees  formed  at  an 
annual  convention,  the  Council  by  a  majority  vote  may  fill  the 
vacancy.  The  elected  member  will  be  eligible  to  serve  until  the 
next  annual  meeting  thereafter. 


Article  IV. 

RULES  COMMITTEES. 

Section  1.  The  Association  at  its  annual  convention  shall 
choose  the  following  committees: 

(1)  Football;  (2)  Soccer;  (3)  Basket  ball;  (4)  Swimming; 
(5)  Volley  ball;  (6)  Boxing;  (7)  Track;  (8)  Wrestling;  (9) 
Hockey;  (10)  Fencing;  (11)  Gymnastics;  (12)  Lacrosse;  (13) 
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Publication;  (11)  Preservation  of  Collegiate  Athletic  Records; 
(15)  Arbitration;  and  others  as  necessity  may  arise. 

Rules  of  play  prepared  by  any  of  the  above-named  com¬ 
mittees  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Publication  Committee,  and, 
on  approval  by  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  be  published. 
These  committees  shall  where  possible  cooperate  with  other 
national  organizations  in  the  publishing  of  joint  rules.  The 
chairman  of  each  of  the  above  committees  shall  report  an¬ 
nually  to  the  Executive  Committee  in  writing  the  activities 
of  his  committee  during  the  year.  The  Executive  Committee 
shall  take  the  necessary  action  on  these  reports. 

Sec.  2.  Nominations  for  the  committees  listed  in  Section  1 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  annual  convention  by  the  Council. 

Article  V. 

ANNUAL  DUES. 

Section  1.  The  annual  dues  of  each  active  member  shall  be 

twentv-five  dollars. 

* 

Sec.  2.  The  annual  dues  of  associate  members  shall  he  ten 
dollars,  but  no  dues  shall  be  required  of  the  second  group  of  as¬ 
sociate  members,  as  defined  in  Article  III.  Section  5,  of  the  Con- 
sitution.  provided  a  majority  of  the  members  are  also  members 
of  this  Association. 

Sec.  3.  The  annual  dues  of  allied  members  shall  be  twenty- 
five  dollars,  but  no  dues  shall  be  required  of  an  allied  member 
when  a  majority  of  its  constituents  are  also  members  of  this  As¬ 
sociation. 


Article  VI. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

At  meetings  of  this  Association,  the  order  of  business  shall  be 
as  follows: 

(1)  Reading  of  minutes  of  previous  meeting; 

(2)  The  appointment  of  a  committee  on  nominations; 

(  3 )  The  reports  of  officers  and  committees ; 

( 4 )  Miscellaneous  business ; 

(5)  Election  of  officers  and  committees; 

(6)  Adjournment. 


Article  VII. 

ELIGIBILITY  RULES. 

The  acceptance  of  a  definite  set  of  eligibility  rules  shall  not  be 
a  requirement  of  membership  in  this  Association.  The  consti- 
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luted  authorities  of  each  institution  shall  decide  on  the  methods 
necessary  to  uphold  the  law  of  amateurism  and  to  carry  out  the 
principles  of  sport  as  enunciated  in  Article  VII  of  the  Constitu- 

1 1UI I  • 

™e-te^etary,  of  ,"'0  Association  will  furnish  on  request  a  set 
adopt  MchJrulesCS  "*  recommended  to  “lieges  wishing  to 

Article  VIII. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  present  and  voting  at  any  annual  convention  of  this  Asso- 

provl(Ied  th»t  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  shall 
haw-  been  sent  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  meeting 
to  the  institutions  enrolled.  s 


